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ENGAGEMENT-RING. 


BY ELIZABFE 


TH WARMAN, 


“Ou, pean! what have I done?” 
Sil eldeu had swallowed her beautiful pearl 
engagewent-ring. Yes, actually swallowed it; 


and this was her exclamation, 

There had been a wedding, and there was a 
bride in town, and everybody had been to call; 
had 
e efforts, but in vain. Every- 


every one but Silvia, and she, poor thin 


been making despe 
thing seemed to be in the way, and everything 
to come at the wrong time. 

On this eventful evening, however, Silvia made 
up her mind, that, come what might, she wou'd 
be laggard in the cause no longer, and that no- 
ould prevent the procrastinated v 
, hurrying through her tea, she rushed up 
and began to make her preparations. 

The hands had at last arranged the golden 
locks, and given the final smoothing touch, and 
the water in the basin stood waiting for the 1 
ripple from the rosy-tipped fingers, and the pearl 
that had played hide-and-seek among the ringlets, 
was waiting for removal, somewhere—for pearls 
and water are touch-me-nots, you know. 

Now Silvia, in her haste, did not quietly take 
her ring from her finger, and lay it on her y 
stand, as she would have done at any other time; 
but, stooping down, she closed her teeth around 
her finger, as you and [ hi 
gently drew it off, holding it in the meantime in 
her mouth, while she placed her fingers in the 


sh- 


ve (lone before, anid 


yater. 
But, alas for Silvia, and alas for 
8 (for Silvia had been 


ing! whether 


very absent-minded since her engagement) she 
forgot the ring was there; or whether, without 
any effort on her part, the ring quietly went the 
way that most things go, when in such quarters, 
she never could tell. All she knew was, that the 
and she shuddered as she expe- 
neation that proved it past recall. 

ast. Never had 


ring had gon 
rienced the s 


Foran instant she stood ag 
Vou, LXVIL.—22 


anybody been in such a predicament! Never 
before had anybody swallowed an engagement- 
rit 
What else could she do? 
die! The last thought was 
flying to the bell, she pulled it with all her might, 
nts came hur 


Clasping her hands, she burst into tears. 
Then, too, she might 
overpowering. 


So, 


until her mother and the ser 
up. 
+‘ Send for a doctor,’’ was all she could say. 


“Send quick, or J shall die. I have swallowed 
> 


ng 


my engagement-ring.” 

Dr. Purcell was young and handsome, and had 
just commenced practice. He had seen more of 
the inhabitants of the town, consequently, in 
their parlors, than in his offi for, although his 
sign had been hanging out for a month, he was 
still waiting for his first ca: 
ol fortune would have it, the doctor was 
just taking his evening walk, which led him past. 
Mr. Selden’s door as the servant rushed out to 
call a physician. 
ged in, breathle: 

Silvia Selden, in spite of having swallowed her 
engagement-ring, looked very pretty, as she lay 
with the golden sunlight just touching her golden 
hair, making her blue eyes more blue, and the 
transparency of her complexion more delicate, 
while the gauze-like fabric of white that floated 
around her but added to her ethereal 

The case was an unusual one, cer 


He was recognized, and drag- 


“pression. 
nly. The 
doctor looked grave, and delivered his opinion 
gravely, as all doctors should do. But he said 
there was nothing to fear, and only recommended 
afew soothing drops. He thought, however, that 
there was something else unusual, that, in fret, 

the unusual loveliness of the patient was the most 
} unusual thing of all 


But then the engagement- 
ring! As he walked down the street, that idea 
| haunted him. Would that he, who had given it, 


| was as surely out of the way as the ring. 
t 


Dr. Purcell could not help smiling a little at 


s2l 


the episode, nevertheless : 


know this, and never should, he said to himsel 
The next day the doctor called to see his 


patient, Silvia was down stair 


charming as ever. She was afraid, however, to { hastily. 


look into the doctor's eyes, for fear she might } 


discover a twinkle at the remembrance of yes 


2 yer! 
day's scene. But, no! the doctor was as gravely }Tnever! Ihe Pe Nee 
1 i i iti f ver i ! i n burst into a 
nd anxious as his position demanded; j of fun over it. Ho! Ho!” and he 3 oa 


polite, 


but then Silvia could not , said 
said eye: 


nd looking as | wa 


- } you really swallow your eng: zg 
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of which the 


, and she fell into a revert 
nd voice formed the main ingre: 
Harry Wharton's voice startled her, while she 
He came into the room, 


ent. 


thinking thus 
and exclaimed, in his loud. merry tones, 
y, Silvia, is this true that I hear? Did 
Well, 
e had lots 


dit up town, and Tr 


and after awhile she forgot her fear, and saw the { loud guffaw. 


eyes well enough to know that they were very 
brown, and very gentle and earnest; and then 
she found herself asking him to come again, when 
he began to apologize for the length of his visit, 
which had, indeed, extended far beyond those 
which phy 

Harry Wharton was Silvia’s betrothed. Ie 
had been so for about 2 month before the loss of 
the ring; so that it had only added to the beanty 


‘ang generally make. 


of her hand for that length of time. Not that} s 
y much for Harry, but he amused } feel that, somehow, he had m 


her with his merry antics, and witty saying: 


and she liked him. He was good-looking, too; } bl 


and as it was the fashion to be engaged, Silvia } 


had thought she could do no better, when Harr 


=, sp aie a 
asked her, than to accept him. The weddins-} and 4 low, gentle voice more music: 
day had not been fixed, but that made no dif- }one, even thongh the 
ait very well. {when Harry « 


ference. Silvia could 


She began to wonder now what Harry woul | she declined it. “We have made a tnistake 
think about the loss of the ring, and what he } she said, still thin 
would say; for he would surely be there that sport of | 


morning. Would he laugh? If so, she eould 


never forgive him, She could never marry him ; | pearl one; 
no, never! If m woman knows she has made | than Dr. Pu 


hei 
espec 


elf ridiculous in the eyes of any one. her lover } 


“Dr. Purcell did not laugh, he was too polite | been a rowel: 


to say the least; and then his e 


MY SOUTHE 


BY J. p 


AND there npon its bosom lay 
An isle 


To tint the sunny crest of May 


A sun, 


hing, singing 


With shelving shore, 
Be-pebbled oe 
Tit plashed aud marmured all t} 


while. 


And all the while its perfnm: 
And all the while, 
About my isle, 

Its curols sang and ec 


seed; 


rhoes lost. 


And then that loud, boister 


She had been very sensitive about here: 
and to have been ridieuled—up town, too: and 


by the ver 


a while, she sobered Harry 


{ perhaps had better 1 


ly toswear mortal enmity. } and with Silvia’ 


es and his voice,’ ¢ them both, 


Lots of fun over it! Lots of fun over her! 
laugh ¢ 
: know the effect 


He could nev 


Silvi ive them. 


could never for, 


trophe, 


one who should have shielded her! 


t, and after 


She was very quiet on the subj 


. too. Though she 


ely disagreeable, he began to 
nd 
e, until “the storm had 


id nothing pos 
dea mistake, 


he 


1 over, xpressed it. 


But the storm never did blow over. Silvia soon 


found out that brown eyes were better than blue, 


al than a loud 


tter was merry. So, 


red 


nother engagem 


ent-ring, 


ing of the day he had made 


in gold ring replaced the 


and the gi 
cell. 
ame plentiful, and practice fruitful : 


no less a person 


Patients be 


love to smooth w 


RN ISLE. 


DOSH,. 


When mystic m 
And dreamily 
Rathes tide and tn 

The weird still be 


ty of the world is thy 


Ah! i; 


eof bind, and bk 


Sing mer 


Tangh groen and free 
And toss sour bewuties all 


And all slong, in time and t 
Thy poct sings, 


Returnin, 


23 springs 
Nor dark; 


ker days than sur 


iy Juni 


«THE QUEEN 


THE 


OF MAY.” 


BY FRANK 


BENEDICT. 


Axes Mortry had a long 
walk, and just before 
gave admitt 
in the little bit of woodland, carpeted with daisies 
and long grass, that bounded the domain, She 


made a very charming picture as she stood there, 


returned from 
reaching the gate, which 


nce to her pretty home, had stopped 


watching the movements of a bird that had flash- 
ed by. 
her 


Her right hand, which drooped idly at 
Je, held her hat. fer head was slightly 
thrown back and elevated, and rested on her left 
hand, 
low branch of a blossoming tree, az 
leaned. 
airie 


the elbow of which was supported by the 


nst which she 


Her tall, lissome figure, draped in the 
of India mustins, an heir-loom from her 
great grandmother, was as virginal and pure as 
ler half-rapt, half-pensive face. 

Directly she turned, for the bird had disap- 
red, und looked out toward the di 
Far below her, to the right, 
que village showed through the trees 
ed the hill-side. A path led from the 
town up through the grove, and joined the high- 
road opposite the entrance to the house. When 


ant moun- 


ns, glimpses of 


1 picture 


that crow: 


zable; and in the pause that fol- 
lowed, engrossed hy watching the gayly-plumaget 
bird, and her beloved hills, she had forgot all 
about him. 

But he had not forgetten her. Tle stood, lout 
in admiration of the beauty of this fair appariti 
involuntarily saying to himself, ‘Mow lo 
A very ‘Queen of the May,’ amid her subjects 


trees and flowers.”? 

She was brought baek to reality by the sound 
of footsteps on the highway. 
stinctively, 
neither the Rector nor the lawyer, nor any one 


She turned, in- 
to look at this new comer, It was 
of the persons she might have expected to se 
It was Norton Lansdale, who had not been visible 
in that part of the world for more than a year 
and a half, 

Although she had not heard of his return, 
somehow she felt no surprise at the sight of him, 

“Miss Agnes !’’ he called, 
with his hand extended. And to himself he said, 
So it ig Agnes who is my ‘Queen of the May.’ 
How wonderfully beautiful she has grown.” 

She moved on a few steps to meet him, holding 
out her hand likewise, and uttering his name. 


hurrying forward, 


«J lund not heard of your return,”’ she said. 
{ “Lonly reached home to-day,” he replied, as 
{they shook “‘I hope you are not too 
much surprised to be glad to see me.” 
} «You welcome back,” returned she, with 
ie smile, which lent cordiality 
| “Only last week the Rector and I were abusing 
you for neglecting us all so long.” 
“Very well, 1 am here now to put a quietus 
upon your eyil tongues,” 


ands. 


to her words. 


said he, laughing. 
«That will depend on how much aid you are 
prepared to give us in all our wonderful new 
plans,” she answered, gayly. 
“Oh, I know. I received a letter from the 
i Rector just before I sailed. I was sure that the 
idea for the school at Welsh Mountain must be 
Hsanehiise 


se it was so good a one.” 


Ah, don’t think to stop my share of eyvil- 
talking by such arrant flattery,” said she. “ But 
come up to the house, and see the aunty. She 
will be delighted to welcome you.” 

“She is tolerably well, I hope.” 

«Yes, she has been rather better than usual. 
We went down to New York for awhile, and the 
trip did her good.” 


“Dissipated people!” cried he. 
«That comes with a very bad grace from 2 
ant like you,” she retorted, ‘ who have been 
doing the gay wanderer all over Europe for at 
least eighteen months.” 

They both tried tolaugh ; but both looked a little 
troubled and constrained, nevertheless. The same 
thought had started up in their minds simulta A 


eously of how much each had lived through since 
they parted. 


‘Tt seems ages since I went away,” 
said, after a pause. 


Lansdale 


‘They had both been absently gazing out toward 
the hills, Both were thinking of the last time 
they had stood together at this very gate, only 
4 few months before Lansdale went to Europe, 


Then Agnes had been leaning on the arm of 
George Hetherton, her betrothed husband, and 
j close by Lansdale had stood her cousin Is: 
| Warner, to whom he had been engaged. 
Now they two stood there alone; Agnes’ afii- 
j anced lover dead and buried; a gulf impassible 
as the grave between Norton Lansdale 


abel 


Zz . and the 
beautiful girl who had caused him such bitter 
| sorrow. 
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————— 
elf by further de. 


melancholy to aggravate m 
} seriptions of that table. : : 
They had a charming evening. Both Agnes 
unpleasant, and 


But neither could express these thoughts which 
filled their minds, at least not now, though they 
had been friends from childhood. So the con % 
sciousness of them made a slight constraint be-} and Lansdale forgot exe rae chee 
tween the pair, which they tried to put away by { only remembered how f ee ie 
falling back on ordinary topics of conversation, agin, He told about e ee : ss . 
They walked on toward the house. It stood a $ sundry ate presents, whic : : e WIS An oO 
goodly distance back from the road, half buried ; enough friend to offer, Aes Ke 
in vines and shrubberies; so they required some } vorite songs, und they were as ha 
moments to reach it, Once brought out of their $ had never known a rom: 
embarrassing silence, they talked as fastens pos- i Alone in her oom that a 
day matters of the neighbor- $ ing of the past, notliing new 
ad come, what § though I must tell it to you. 


ce or a trouble, 


sible about the ever 
hood: the new fami 


es who 


vi rh OW, ang 
changes had taken place in the households of the { Norton L r ht n * %s A 
old neighbors, the Rector's cough, the projected } she y home, a bear oe 
school at Welsh Mountain, Then they reached } place, s 


the veranda, entered the hous » and Agnes led } of the y 
the way into the pretty drawing-room, where her } frien: 
aunt saty and astonished that old lady by pre- 
senting the returned pilg 


im. 
Mrs. Trenton lived in i state of mild astonish 
and liked it. She was astonished from 
till night about something, If nothing 
of importance happened, she could be aston 
at sle 
cauliflower for dinner in the summer, or hearing 
a thrush sing in May. I am sure the faoulty y 
an enviable one; it made life very pleasunt 
ing to her, and it rendered her so amus 
ing to other people, that it really made the little 
iety quite a boon, 

s duly astonished ut Lansdale's ari 


eart of either 
© life. 


ment, 


morn 


When she was eight- 


hed 


ping late, or gi 


ng up early, or haying} but y 


saw that 
ister. Instead of sit- 
Hown to moan over her bligl 


inter 


ted romance, 


it through. 


but sh 


Woiuan’s so 


She 


al ; 
very fond of him; 
1Y questions, and wy 
ers 


overjoyed’ too, for 
asked a gr 
shed by his ans 


rational being; 


S aston-) women who 


When Ag 


and then by her own ques- 


ud was altogether ag chirpy and quaint us 
an old robin. 


ne carly, you remember,” Agnes 
to her visitor; ‘but wi 


cin give you some tea, on is apt to b 
Mr, Lansdale had dined early too on this Par- } accepted. 

ticular day, whereat Mrs, ‘Trenton v 
Asa rule he 
elderly bird wa 


} joiced in their happi 
ned he liked late dinners; the } vanted to be love 


astonished 


j who does not, is 2 monet George Hetherin ae 
} ton had aly, been devoted to her--she } ud 
‘lor, but } refused him Wwice. Th 
1 meal, laid out in the} again from N, 
Prettiest possible dining. room, decorated with ! fal] of talent and promis, 
autumn flowers, well- lighted, and the table-fur- { pure feeling in’ his ni 
hiture as dainty as fine linen and delicate ch 
could by 


So they had tea; none of your 


sensical bringing in of a t 


hionable, non. 


into the pi 


j Agnes. He did not me. 


ndallsorts of delicious American dishes, | iy he loved pleasuy PR: 

ot biscuits, and sweet-eake, and reserves, to dazzled by every pretty hates es 
id swe y nee ho ; 

tempt the appetite, afier one had done Justice to ' ie i: 


the broiled chic 


eu and cold tongue, and——_} 
But, really, when I recollect all the thousands of | 
leagues of land and water which syy 
me and the pos 


Tight. mome 
ary ; mployed the plea m 
his need of her 


ingel—his guiding stay 


eep between her; 
ibility of enjoying just such a 
reaitas Agnes Tere or 

Meitas Agnes offered her guest, I become tog 


She 


hand, he Could tread 


Berane 
“THE QUEE 


and go on to fame 
young to know 
held up and 


and fortune, Agnes was too 
that the man who needs to 
Supported along 
is not worth holding, 


tumble, nine 


that rugged track, 
and had better be left to 
times out of ten, 

She accepted him, Norton and Isabel were 
delighted. The four spent such an autumnas could 
not easily be found out of a poem. 
ter Norton and Hei 


Toward win- 
therington went to New York ; 
bel returned (o her home in Baltimore ; Agnes 
Stayed in her quiet house, and dreamed of the 
future, and tried to deafen herself against sundry 
warnings from her soul, that she had made that 
saddest of all mistakes 


—chosen ill. 


Berore spring George Hetherington was mixed 
up ina most disgraceful 
facts in rey 


fivorce case, and other 
ard to his dissolute habits came out, 
The husband obtained his freedom. 
Wrote a penitent letter to Agnes 
Woman, then b 


George first 
. then married the 
Mew his brains out—so his earthly 
career ended. 

Just 


she was in the mid 
€s learned that Lausdale hi, 


t of her trouble, 
1 gone to Europe, 
South, What the 
wo had quarreled about she did not well know, 
Fach believed the other 
died in blackness, 
n 


cl to some relatives in the £ 


So their dream 
rs had gone, and 
once more thrown 
companionship, 


Two ye 
Tansdale and Agnes were 
together in daily 

Tt was the latter part of September when Lans- 
dale returned, and he epent the whole autumn 
at lis country-place. Everybody was delighted 
to have him back. Bassford—that was the name 
of the village—though quite a distance from New 


York, was easy of access, on account of two great 
railways meeting at that centre, and its neigh- 


borhood hi 
summer, 
in th 


ad become a favorite resort for the 
Numerous hotels had sprung up with- 
¢ last few years; scores of city people had 
erected villas or bought houses within 
of a few miles; so that the township, except in 
the winter months, wag really u gay one. This 
autumn the weather was unusually lovely, even 
for Ame and the delicious Indian § 

seemed inclined 


a radius 


immer 
to give no place to winter; so 
that the hotels and country-houses remained 
filled much later than was ordinarily the ease, 
bo far as the feminine clement was concerned— 


alw 


f8 an important one wnywhere, in our coun- 


try, thank God—/ 
leade 


gnes Morley was one of the 
throughout the whole county, 


She had been early left an orphan, and the | 


utter helple 
and former guardian, had forced Agnes to be- 


come a thinking, self-reliant woman, even in the 


first blossom of her girlhood. She was rich, | 


and had an idea that she ouglii to make a good 


sness of that nice old bird, her aunt } 


OF “THE a Ay.” 


The Rector 
of Bassford was 2 sound, understanding church- 


use of the fortune intrusted to her. 


jimi, and he aud Agnes went hand-in-hand in 
i their efforts, 

But, perhaps, you will not care about all these 
E ils, though they are ple: 
H 
} 


sit to me; so, let 


me get k to the matters which more particu- 
larly concern my narrative, 

The avtumn, I told_you, was a gayone There 
were daily festivities of one sort or 
weeks and we 


nother for 
while 
parties, 


Excursions and picnic 
it was warm enough; afte 
and balls at the B 


r that, dinne 


sford Lyceum, where there 
was ajolly great room for dancing, 

Agues was persuaded to take a part in all the 
gayeties, and was astonished to find what a taste 
for dissipation she had suddenly developed. Not 
a party or dance did Norton Lansdale 
cither, though he was a traveled man, who might 
he supposed to be Blas and, what was more, he 
enjoyed the pleasures hugely, and ne 
thought of attempting the nil admirart line, w hich 
traveled people often feel bound to do, and there- 
by render themselves blatant idiots anc 
curses, who ought to be 


miss 


ver once 


1 publie 
shut up in asylums, or 
© suppressed by Act of Congress 
But st, and though 
the weather was still lovely. there followed a 
general exodus. People felt it their duty to re- 
{urn to town, though they grumbled 
sity. Norton Lansdale departed 2 
but he opealy de 
per: 


n November waned at 1, 


at the neces- 
wong the others, 
red that if he were not im- 
tively summoned on account of busin 
he had a lot of Western lands whic 
sold to some comps 
self worse than a lunatic for going. 

Agnes Morley remained ‘n her home 
seldom went down to New Yor 
be for 2 short ses 


h were to be 
—he should consider him- 


She 
unless it might 
‘son toward the end of Le. 
Just to have the enjoyment of daily ¢ 
Vice, and the like. But all winter 
ostensibly established in town, Lansdale was con- 
stantly finding cogent reasons for coming bac 
to his country-place; and what with one thing 
and another, spent more time at Bi 
he did in New Yor 

Whenever he 


nt, 
urch-ser- 


long, thor 


ford than 


as at his country 
{proved a daily visitor at Agnes" 
twas always some Pretext, either something the 
' Reel or the schools at Wy elsh 
} Mountain, (now started and flourishing.) or when 
excuses failed, he flung himself boldly on 
j nes’ mercy, and told he 
) the day or the 


home he 


house. There 


tor wanted done, 


peud 
it might be, because 
solitude of his great 
ndest dwelling anywhere 
tof the State, 


r he had come to 
evening, 2. 


he could not endure the 
mansion, the gr 


to be 


} found in tha 


=) 
“THE QUEEN OF THE MAY. 
nes 


you my crocuses. I put on a walk- 
ly. You see I had a premoni 


Well. my dears, (I mean you, my young laily- } Jet me show 
ach other so Jong that { ing-dress expre 


readers, we have known 
your mothers will not object to my being a bit tion of your y % dis Cad 
confidential, ) you know what is coming Tee “T am glad you had,” he rep! in with a 
well, so [ may as well make my history brief. _{ gravity w hich did not correspond to her playful 
The day came, a bright, golden day, toward words; but she did not appear to notice it. 

the end of February, when Norton Lansdale} She gathered up her papers, and laid them 
mounted his horse, and rode over to the Hill away in the table-drawer with an orderliness 
Cottage, with a well-defined and thorouglily set- } natural to her, first selecting 2 letter which she 
oul. { put into her pocket. 

They reached the door. He 


tled purpose in h 
Just as if she had known his errand in ad- } 
vance, and had been properly astonished thereat, } open for her, looking out at Ponto, the g 


Trenton marched out of the house Spaniel, comfortably established on a matin the 
himself a countenance. 


ding it 


good Mrs. 


shortly before his appearance, telling Agnes, as } hall, by way of giving 
she passed the library, where that young lady Tt was as well he ¥ 
sat wriling letters, arrayed in the prettiest of {had suddenly turned deathly white, and the 
and looking as fresh as a spring | hand which was fs 


not looki her; she 


morning-gown: stening her mantle trembled 


violet, that she was going to inquire how her } convulsively. 
friend, Mrs. Waterford, found herself that lovely } “T have somethi 
day. { perfectly firm voice. 
“Por,” said the old bird, ‘if her neuralgia is } } down beyond the green-house, and 

not better in this beautiful weather, I shall be} He had unexpectedly grown terribly nervous, 
astonished. My dear, I interrupted 3 id Ij and was glad of this brief reprieve; so he bowed, 
not? You are writing letters—how odd.”” find Bas} 
uptim 


2] 
ve 


g todo first,’ she said, ina 
“Go on to the crocussbed 


nit for m: 


ou 


on out of doors. 


into alittle 
l the door. Then 
ier pocket the letter, opened, read 
n, fell upon her knees, and prayed fer- 
envennndtntnead she k in his face, she 
ay { had known what errand had t 

to her pre 
h to resist tempta- 


tter she held in her 


you don’t inte: 


“You astonish me! Good-by, 
trotted, just like 
, till it ma 
in some former stage of e 
from some unrecognized idea of looking for st 
crumbs, Then another hop, and she was out of | Norton Lansd 
sight. Agnes, being in a vagrant, fanciful, fool- } was prayi 

ish mood, that morning, sal wondering if the old { tion. If she d 
dear had found the crumb. {hand she could have Lan 


s roused from her absurd revery, (Iam } could make him utterly 


A pa 


As soon 2 


she 


the old di 


She wa 


quite ned to have been obliged to chronicle j If f she could do it! But she could not. 
it,) by the opening of the door, and in walked {devils had been permitted to tempt her; but 
Norton Lansdale, unannounced. never during ful night 


“The servant told me you wete here,” said he, } —oh, what 
**so I ventured to find my way without cere- 
mony.” 

“Oh yes. when visitors ave told Tam in this She prayed; not a word esea 
room, that means they may come in if they like,"’ } she prayed with all the passion 
said she. { heart, all the stre 

“Then Pd rather you would go with me into § only remained the 
another apartment,”’ returned he, coolly, fand answered N, 


they been able to obtain tl. 
her pure soul. 


th of her ne 
a fev 


hemiah’s py 


“So I will,” she answered, rising. {even than that. Then she rc 
“Because I have something to say to you,” he; meet Norton Lansdale. 
added. {He was walking up 


nd down by the 
jonally touching a leaf 
not come without.” flower, because he knew 


And T to you,” she replied. “Tshould haye | bed, ¢ 
sent for you if you I 


cs 


He looked at her in a little surprise. She was it, He saw her : 


her pale; but never in his life had he seen meet her 
such a beautiful smile on her lips, such a hea- a holy 
venly light in her eyes, as he s: a 
his glance bravely, and adde 


and ¢ 


+ not nervous now, no: 


mu in his 


how. She met} moment of unusu I blessedne 


u r ; you were e 
“Tt is a pity to stop in-doors, Come out, and A 
Hf. Agne 


he said, when he was clo, e to her. 


TEEN 
Tle did not know ne ut ne called her 
Tt was just the ery of his inmost soul 
uttering withont his being aware that one word } 
which held and rounded into perfection all of { 
life’s happiness. { 


ay igneal 
name. 


She was perfectly calm; glad; too glad; for it | 
had pleased God to accept her sacrifiee—to let 
the restoration of his peace come through her. 
Could existence have offered a higher boon, to 
her, a woman? 

She held the letter in her hand; she extended } 
it toward him 

“What is it 
“Tcun’t read lette: 
you something first.” 

“But I want you to read the letter first,” she | 
answered ; and again she smiled as her eyes met 
his, and he was conscious of thinking that, when 
she went away to be an angel, she would look as } 
she did now. But he wanted her all woman at } 
this moment—no angel; so he cried in his mas- 


i 


he asked, rather impatiently. 
I want to tell 


3 just now. 


culine impatienee, 


“You tease me! I cannot be played with! 


orton, listen!” she said, so solemnly, in a 
rihly sweetness, that he stood 
silent with a feeling almost of awe, ‘* Read that 
letter, It has pieased God to let me be the in- 
strument of letting you know that you have found 


Read it, and let us thank 


voice of such une 


your happiness 5B ne 
Him togethe 

Tle took the sheet she had opened, and was 
liolling it out; took it with a sudden rush and } 
whirl dizzying his brain; took it, and read with / 
eyes that swam and ached, the truth in regard to ; 
what he had believed the perfidy of his former ¢ 


love. 

One extract will suffice to make you under- 
stand. 

“Only last week, Agnes, I was told that it} 
seemed likely Norton Lansdale would marry, 1 
want you to offer him my heartfelt eongralula- § 
tions and hopes for his fature happiness. 1 want, } 
too, that it should be you who tell him that at | { 
lust I Jiave learned L erred in doubting him, I} ; 
refused to helieve that he had written to me that } 
tat home expecting him, and saw him | 
ride by with Mrs, Morris, Only yesterday his | 
letter was returned to me from the Dead Letter | 
Office. Think of that! T want you to tell him 
that I never flirted with Ioffman; that I only 


tin 


went to the masked ball because I was so mad, 
J wanted to do what I thought would enrage him 
Iw but I love you 
dearly, and am always your affectionate cousin, 
“TSaAnEh. 


most. ite in great haste, 


“P, S.—I find that, in my hurry, I have for- 


OF 


} seri 


{through this rush and wh 


{ cold. 


MAY.’ 


DEE 


gotten to tell you the very thing which personally 
concerns me the most nearly, w. hich; I am sure, 
my darling girl will be glad to hear.” 

the rest of the post- 
pt had been continued on a separate page, 


Then the sheet ended ; 


which, in her hurry, Isabel had forgotten to put 
in the envelope along with the letter. 
ule rend, and stood dumb. 


He 


| heard Agnes’ voice, but could not catch her words 


He 
and 


in his brain. 
looked dead 
She thonght him overeome by the sudden 
news, unable to res that once more he had 
his love and his happiness 

“Tt is all true, 
And Isabel loves you: 1 


was ghastly white: his ey 


within his grasp. 

she said; ‘all true! 
never ceased to love 
that. Oh, my 


ton,” 


You can s 
end, I am thankful.”” 

What am I to do?” he groaned. 
{ think! think for me. 


you, and to be true. 
f 


“T can't 
Tell me what I 


nes, 


must do? 
““Go to her at once.” 
“Where? Florida?” 
“No, no!” she answered. 

Baltimore. Look at the addy 
But he only stared dumbly at her instead. 
“You have just time to get home, p: 

and reach the station. 
“Go?” he repeated. 
*eYes! yes! Go}? 
“‘T must,” he muttered. 


“Tsabel is back in 


ck a valise, 
Go—go, at once.” 


Lath: I 


is right; 


} must.” 


She did not catch his words; she only thought 
he was dizzy yet, from sudden happiness. She 
wanted him gone; her strength was ebbing; she 
must be alone. 

“Go he repeated. «Take my best wishes 
and prayers with you. God bless you both. Go! 

She knew that he held her hand for an in- 
stant ; that his glazed eyes looked into hers; that 
his lips tried to frame words which they could 
not utter; still she believed it was all exe 
$ jo, 


ss of 


Then he was gone. 

You snd I may well pray that Heaven in its 
merey will keep us from such suffering as Agnes 
Morley lived through during the next three days 
and nights. She had exhausted her strength in 
that work of renunciation—ihe grandest work 


God gives to any human being. The weary soul 


sank down helpl and the mad human heart 


| cried out in its blind anguish, and struggled and 


fought till her physical frame was worn and spent 
as if by a long illnes 
During the thi 


S. 


1 day Agnes was too weak to 
; and poor old Mr 


rise from her bed ‘Trenton so 


| frightened, that, for the first time in her life, she 


was pust astonishment, nearly went out of her 


GEORGIA. 


BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Wuen Georgia Allston be: 
Allan Graham was not only false to her, but w 


avery bad man, she did not die. She did a} the good fortune be po 
; selves, 
{ master of all this grandeur would 


much worse thing for a woman to do: she mar- 
ried a man she did not love. 


But not by her own will. It was to please her | their own lovelie 


Aunt Eleanor, who had cared for her since her 
motherless youth. In fact, I think that she was 
so tired out, that she had no strength to resist. 
Her aunt’s long lectures upon the worldly tri- 
umph and victory of the match, the appeels to 
her pride, the unceasing, persuasive arguments, 
and the tearful pleadings, wore Georgia finally 
out. young; younger at 
seventeen than many old young ladies are at 


And then she was ver, 


twelve. e 


Thorndyce Harding, for the year past, indeed | 
had come out in society, had } 


ever since Geo 
been her pei ent and patient suitor, But he 
had met with but little encouragement, for she 
held the hand inating face of Allan Gr 
r her heart, that it quite hid the rich 


om 


ham so nea 
old banker's money-bags. 
a man who boasted that he never relinquished an 
that was always successful in the 


undertaking ; 


end, however hopeless his cause might seem at 
first. And Aunt Eleanor was a woman who might 
have swayed kingdoms, hud fate made hera prime 
minister, instead of the childless guardian cf 
Upon her future she expended 


sweet Georgia. 
all her rare powers of diplomacy with success. 

Mr, Harding and Aunt Eleanor were both wise, 
and bided their time. The very fier Allan 
Graham's engagement to the beautiful Southern 
heiress was announced, Mr. Harding sent out in- 
vitations to a large dinner-party, the first enter- 
tainment at his new up-town palace. All 
kings and queens of She 
young princesses, were bidden to approach, anid 
behold the glory of the house he had builde 
And they came, an adwiring crowd; and if there 


were no apes and peacocks in the train, as in the | 


old time, there were those that resembled them 
sufficiently for all modern purposes. But they | 
found that, as much as they had heard of the | 
marvels of this mansion, the hulf had not been } 
told them. And his o'd business friends drooped } 
their bald heads in humiliation of soul 


3 the new } 


mansion so far exceeded the grandeur of their { large 
large 


830 


} own costl 


same conyinced that j in them. 
ss} young daughters, § 


But Mr. Harding was | 


{. A 
jit to wear upon his be 


} 

he seemed content; trium 
i 

| 


the } 


nd the beautiful } in; 


y abodes, that there was indeed no spirit 

But the dowagers, who had beautiful 
still kept heart. Might not 
sible, they said to them- 
ancient heads, that the 
deign to choose 


wagging their 


aud most charming dau 
ke her the envied of 
eet, pale little vision, in 


{ and, by so doing, ui 
} When Georg! 
! white lace and blo: 
| ing-room, by the side of her Aunt El 
t in armor, at the foot of the br 
ering spear, cro 


the dre 
nor, the 


, went up i 


} bronze kni 
stair-case, holdingal 
ed with flame, seemed an impartial kn 
teously lighting all ladies, but not having 2 
particular claim up of them, But when 

in, upon the arm of her ho 

nor's garnet draper 
tingly making their 
nt glances, then 


ft his glit 


any 


she went down ag 
following Aunt 
swept nhead of 
path strai 
this knig 
with stormy, silent e: 


th her triump! 
ht watched her, it seemed to Georgia, 
, and in them she read, 


ill come bi 
IT am calm, 


ape 


“You may go out now, but kc 
again. Is 
nd cold, and inexorable; you cannot ese: 


for you. 


mi 


idst all 
ht, the mur- 


ory that ni, 


rT, in the con 
the bloom and perfume, the 


and the delicious musi 


H . 4 y 
{ur of fountai obbing 


in the distance, Aunt El 
The bud she had go faithful, 
ded, blossomed; snd Th 


or won the victory 


{ ously pale and drooping 
such v 


ening as 


igilant gar 


In fact. i 
he was a man who e: 


men as lore. 


t 


always been in the banking | 


Tat and not at 


I given to sentiment. Indeed, during t 
that other men are supposed to 
dream dreams, hehad been so engrossed in money 


see 


getting, 
heart at 


that he had not had time to attena to his 
all, and it was supposed t 
sequence; it had become 


o suffer in con- 


t ed, people said, 
and wonderfully contrac 

Years and y 
clerk, 


8 back, when he was a poor 


Thorndy 


¢ Harding had had a heart; and 
to him a large « 

0 him a large and 
enough to hold a sweet, 


it had seeme 


rm place, 


and 


it had been glorified and transfigured into  hea- } 
yen by it—another Paradise, holding a newly- 


created Eve. 


But she he loved was poor, and 
there had come a time when he had opened the } 
door of the heart she had warmed and bri 


itened 


so wondr 


asly, and shut out the girlish figure, } 
and took in its place cold-eyed Prudence. And / 


worldly prudence had proven ¢ 


very profitable 


guest financially; but oh! how cold and freezing 


she was. She had quite frozen his heart, as we 


said, It had grown as cold and hard as the mar- 


bie, that had for many years risen over the girl- 

ish figure. 
Yes, it was altogether too late for him to do} 
with his heart. 
the age of sixty, and the reputation of } 
now he could } 
nd look spot 
H 


But now, when he had } 


arrivec 
being the richest man in the ci 


rd to rest from his labo 


him, and set up a splendid establishment. 

He could afford the best of everything; the 
t mansion, the swiftest horse, the hand- 5 
all things on a brilliant scale. | 
ade arrangements for his mansion, his } 


and 


equipage, and his other personal property, ex-| 


cepting this wife, on the most magnificent scale ; 


and he was looking about him eritie 
f 
ings; and the first minute that ke set his rather 


ally for a 


lovely enough to do honor to its surround- 


eyes on Georgia’s sweet rose of a 


be determined that she, and no other, should be 


his wife. As we huve seen, he conquered in the 
end, and 
Aunt Eleanor. 

‘Aunt Eleanor had always ruled Georgia since ¢ 
the child-days when she commanded the nurse to H 
braid her abundant hair in two long braids from 
the perfect brow, when the little maid would 
have been glad to have had it float in its native, 
ses of spun gold. 

Georgia ¥ ong-minded at all. Indeed, } 
she was not gifted with any remarkanle powers | 
of intellect, Only she wis very sweet, very af-} 
fe -y loving-hearted, and easily influ-} 
enced by those ehe lov 
such tender natures, that the hand that guides } 
should be pure and while, as well as 


conquered through the influence of} 


curling 


‘as not s' 


jonate, ve! 


Ah, how needful for | 


them 


strong. 
After Georgin had 
falsences and baseness, and his utter want of 


discovered Allan Graham's } 


principle, when she found that, ike the heathen, 
aye had heen worshiping as a Cod a mass of very | 
vile clay, then, had Aunt Eleanor given her time 

to recover from the first shock, the keen bitter- } 


ness of her disappointment and 


ver 


agony. there 


might, on the ruins of her old, 
have arisen a fairer structure. 


purer love might have come, to make her life 


ei 


GEOR 


{ rapidly aw 


shattered idol, } 
Some truer and { 


GIA. 


tiful, But Aunt Eleanor pur- 
she thought was best. 


blessed and bea 
sued the course which 
Georgia's loving, dependent nature was like clay 
in her hands, and Aunt Eleanor moulded it to 
suit herself, But a letter, which Geor 
about this time to her best friend, the one to 
ays revealed her heart’s se- 


whom she had alw 
crets, will show what chance she had for happi- 
ne 


This friend, Marion Winslow, had been Geor- 
gia’s pet room-mate at school, and, though sclool- 


rl affection is usually a snow-chain, melting 


8 


in the world’s storm and sunshine, 
their love continued warm and sincere. i 


left school to be a beauty and a belle, while ¥ 


rion, losing parents and property, was governess 
to two motherless little girls. But 
by flattery, adulation, and 
gay young companions, who wer pleasure-seek~ 
ers like herself, no one was so near to the warn 
hearted Georgia as her ‘dear old Marion.” 
to her she continued, as in the old 
to reveal all her troubles and joy 
least, of 
Marion Georgin was, as of old, the sweetest and 
dearest of girls. 

It is not necessary to repeat all of Georgin’s 
letter; but only the part that refers to her mar- 
riage. 


still, sur- 
rounded as she was 


school days, 


, certain, ut 


jon’s loving sympathy. And to 


“You know that statue of Clytie, Marion, 
darling, that stands on the staircase-landing nesr 
my room. You know I always told you it looks 
just like you. And, last night, when I went up 
to bed, I kiysed it, and cried over it, 


just as if 
it had been you; for, dear girl, it is all set- 
tled, and 1 am to be married to Mr. Harding 
next month. But I said to her, just as I would 
to you, ‘I am going to be happy, after a litle 
time.’ 


But it seemed so strange, that night, to 
sit and think of it in my room alone. 1 bummed 
all of Allan’s notes that he ever wrote me, aud 
some withered snow-drops that he put in my 
hair, that night, down by the lake; for 1 thought 
it was wrong to wear on my finger the betrothal- 
ring of another, and keep his letter But as ¢ 
watched them turning to ashes, L sobbed aloud, 
and I couldn't help it, But it was rig 
it, Marion? I think it will help me to forget 
him, and I must forget him when tam mar 
Auntie says I will, dor 1 did as ¥ 
I told her all about it. And she said that every 
girl had her foolish dreams and fancies; that 
life was real and practical, and 
practically and wisely. And she 
of a good, sensible man, who will 


ht, wasn’t 


ied. 


ou advised 


must be met 


said the love 


wishes, and be good and kind to me, will make 


_ 


ree 


GEORGI 


z } iti cart ; it is still far too grand a place 
pforeebn i 3, ake me con- } most pitiful heart ; A 
me forget all this foolishness, and make ainipieiiin cto inate seein apn 


tented and happy. 


a “sg alked os vas SO H earth, ~ 
She talked so much to me, and I was nat Se ee 


ilse, and glad of the 


tired, tired out—and she loves me so well; of } 

course she knows what will be best for me, and § NeHIAER TCE Sh 

to please her, I have let it he as she wished. } lowest place. But the eine ; f 
jected Him, come in boldly, like expected 


like menials, afraid of a rep 


Though, at first, 1 said I would never consent, } once 1 Clad in 
ig : ; re welcome. Cla 
and begged of her to give me time, time to for-} guests, sure of a welcome P 


i is, } fine liner ey mee! en together, and 
For, since I have learned how bad Allan is, { fine linen, they mane often 6 re 5 ae 
{upon the soft cushions, and thank God th 
; yhen they he 


1 would never dare to trust myself in his hands, | 


would never, never marry him 
forget him. And I know you w 
wing, if you knew how many times I sob my- i pomp of the olden city, the 
self to sleep, thinking of him. Then, sometimes, } parisons in their own mind, ve 
I dream that he is with me, close to my side, j Jerusalem, and yery fay 
and Lam looking up into his face. Last night ai And, above all, do 
dreamed it. And he laid his hand on my fore- } selves upon the purifying of ( 
head, as he used to, sometimes, and smiled down } the tables of the money-chan 
ou me, and I said to him, ¢Oh, Allan, I thought } overthrown, and the seats o 
you were dead.’ TI said it aloud, and my voice } Selling doves in God's t 
woke me, and it all came back to me—all the } inight God's vengeance descend 
heartache, all the wrong. For I know it is wrong } veil of the temple 1 


ould pity me, ; words read, His denunciations of the p: 


to think of him, now. But auntie siys, when 


rnin this 
ot the 
temple. 


Lam once married, I will forget him. Of tunate, they say to themse 
And I must, of course; I shall, } pu 
for I shall be a married woman, and it will be 


wicked for me to think of him. The tables where t 


where me 


auntie knows, 


ed walls, and do 


“We are going to have a grand wedding, and | ages ag 
though you know well how I love you, 3 


rion, $ lovers are Jong buri 
| Tdon’t want you to come to it, becuuse I can't i Ls 

eyou now. After a little while I shall be glad} thing to pi 
ive you. We are going to Europe at firs 


bro: s of the 


to 
and shall s 


,} from passing up to the if 


ey a year; but afler that, after I get; hinder the free p: 


strong and happy, then, my dearest girl, you } ther, and the respec 
Tam going to have } from drawing near, to los 
room in my house on purpose for you. No-| ingly thr 
body else shall ever sleep in it, I shall call it { beauty wedded to shrivele 1 
your room, and when you come to stay with Ine, 
we will be happy, for you must never leaye me } till death parts them, to o 
again, You must never dare to love any man no} Georgia Allston and Th 


must come to me for alw: 


their gold g outh and 


ing mil 


| lionaires, to behold purit joined 


well as you love your own litle girl, married in the Church of the Me 
“Your bad little girl, {thing might have been read in Gi 
“ Gzonaia.” li But in Aunt El 
Deaihenh and gratified pride, For 
{very truthfully ascribed all the honor 
APTER f - 
CHAPTER II. i glorious Victory. Now, the scheming ; 1 dowa- 
Gronata Aursron, and Thorndyce Tarding } gers might droop their long ostrich f 1 
ae ae 7 A peti sy pn 

were married in the Church of the Messiah, in } their dyed locks, in sad desp F thie is 
ee presence of a large and admiring erowd ot | vanquished daughters, who, in this matri- 
the elite, Indeed, as the fashion papers well} monial prize-lottery, had draw Sha 


said, in th 


lengthy notices, it was «the largest, | had married her ac 
and most aristocratic, and most fashionable wed- | man the 
ding of the season,” 


lopted daughter to the riche st 
greatest catch in the city, The wreteh- 
j edness, the uncertainty of life wa. : 
The Chureh of the Messiah is a grand struc-1 +, witb 1 

vas married, 


u 0 : ‘48 safe— 
ture, an imposing pile of snowy marble, cary-{ The year of their } ri 
ed, with } Mr, Harding and his | 


8 past. Geor, 


Jal tour passed 


ing, gilding, and stained g Dedie 
many loud words, to Him, the tenderest, and 


eautiful wife 


(in their brown-stone palace But not alor 
» But not alone. 


CEORGIA. 


the maiden sister of Mr. Harding, who had always 
lived with him, lived with him still. She had } 
thin lips, and eyes that were never still, but for- } 
ever roving and restless. She was one of those ; 
cat-like women, who can sheathe their claws with 
{ 
$ 
i 


velvet upon occasions, She did, when she met 
her brother's wife, who had come to displace her 
in her position of mistress of that great mansion. 
But the strange instinct God giv 


us, in common 
with lower intelligences, warning us of danger, ' 
taught Georgia that the claws were there. 

During the year of their absence abroad, Allan { 
Graham had returned. His engagement to the | 
Southern heiress had been broken off, in some 
way, most likely by his misconduct. But Miss 
Harding, who 1 sort of leader in § 
denly formed a ve 
and s 


ciety, sud- 
y great friendship for him, 
red no pains to throw her sister-in-law in 
his . Could it be that she was envious of 
Georgia's fresh young beauty, jealous of her, and 
ler influence over her brother, and wished to 
draw her into some indiseretion that would lower } 
her iu his estimation? Perhaps she loved to see { 
the frightened, piteous look of the soft, brown } 
s, and the pallor that would creep over the 
sweet face, in spite of all her efforts at self-con- 
ened to the voice once so dear. 
jraham’s despairing, lover-like glances, 
rds, droppeil at just the right mo- 
iss Harding, began at last to tell. The} 
zan to worl. 
watched by keen-eyed gossips. 
Poor little Georgia! She was an innocent, 

soft-hearted child, formed for love and happiness, + : 
but she had fallen upon evil ways. 


s too proud to show that she dared not meet 
him, and listen to his common remarks, They 


met constantly in society, and one night, at a 


his engagement was utterly false. With what un- 
uttered agony and pleading in his handsome, fulse 
he did it, I know not. He was a most des- 
able villain, althongh s very handsome and 
one; and he stopped at nothing when 


he had an end to gain. 

Georgia left him, before he had time to add 
anything to his confe sion; but that night, after 
she h a Jain her throbbing head upon her pillow, 


he ke out to herself. 


“1 don't Jove him 
erie ? “Tam a married woman, and it would } 
be wicked. I don'tlo > him t she repeated, and 
at tears ue i down he e silently, and fell} 


The cu 
and the moon looked full upon her. 
had walked under ¢ 


Von. SLVIL.—23 


8 
{ of bl 


party, he managed to tell her that the story | 


I don't love him!” she } 


aing were drawn from ) 


once? Then it seemed to understand her happi- 
s white light enwrapped her like a mantle 

Now it scemed far away, and cold, and 
pitiless. Ithad no sympathy for her life, so hard, 
and so hard to understand, 

She rose, walked to the window, and looked 
out, Whata great, empty world it was, after all! 
And she was not nineteen. Tow many, many 
years she had got to live. Though, maybe, if her 
heart ached as it did to-night, she wouldn’t have 
to live so long, after all. 

She knew her hus 
library, and so heart-hungry was she, that she 
thought, perhaps, if she should go to him now, 
and tell him how lonely, and tired-out she was, 
how afraid she felt for herself, he might show her 
some sympathy. If he only looked kindly on 
her, and spoke to her gently, she could get 
courage, and would tell him all; yes, all. She 
would confess the wrong she a done him in 
marrying him; she would tell him how wretched 
she was, how weak she felt; she would beg of 
him to take her somewhere, into the country, 
anywhere, away from the daily torture of his 
sister's presence; away from Allan Graham— 
away from temptation. 

So she threw a crimson wrapper over her white, 
night-dress, and went down. She opened the 
library-door, with a somewhat fearful 
went in, Her husband was writing. 


band was writing in the 


face, and 
His back 


And Georgia began to be H was to her, and he did not notice the opening of 


the door; and she went up to him timidly, and 
stood beside him, before he aware of her 
presence. He was adding up a hard-looking 


She avoided { column of figures; but he turned quickly as he 
n Graham, or tried to avoid him. But she } felt the timid touch of her hand on his shoulder. 


“Mrs. Harding!’ 
what is the matter?” 
be Nothing, Thorndyce, only I was so lonesome, 


he said, sharply, ‘Ah! 


She stopped, suddenly, and tears began to 
ather in the great, dark eyes. 

He answered, coldly, 

“It is very imprudent in you to be up at this 
hour, and in your delicate health, too—very im- 
prudent. You had better return to your own 

room immediately. I have a great deal of writ- 

ing to do, to-night, and must work for several 
{hours yet. If you are afraid, have your maid to 
{ stay with you.” 
} «Qh, Thorndyce, mayn’t I stay? Let me: 1 
Let me stay a little while.” 
{ «Why, certainly, if you prefer it. But take 
this easy chair by the register, it is warmer her 

And, with perfect politeness, Mr. Hardin 
} and drew the velvet-cushioned chair into a more 


{ won't hinder you. 


‘ favorable position. He then resumed his writing. 


ar 


GEORGIA. 


her lawful husband—could it he iliat she felt, in 


But pretty soon she came to him again. not there; that she 


 Thorndyce 2 5) y you here, on this } her heart, that her place k ; 
moter Ce Sipe tee shad sold herself for 2 uae ae bi had no 
She sat down by the side of his great Cothern | right to look on herself as farantaeertie pos- 
artm-chair, as she spoke, and, clasping her hands } did? Could it Destine, in a a ea, i 
over the arms of it, laid her hand down upon | sible future, of childish lips that s He aeerey 
them. It was not fire-warmth, but heart-warmth. | mot her, of a head that ote rise . aie a 
she was longing for. But ehe had come in vain, | her heart than’ any, cone s a we iS 
if she expected to find it there. Mr. Harding { shrank in spirit from this thought, which o 3 
was polite, but very, very cold. It would be} fair young wives delight in, as te tie 
difficult, indeed, to kindle any warm, household | pretty image? J nge things might have been 
blaze in that selfish, frozen soul. He did not} read in her yes. in the 
take the poor little hands into his own, or draw } hour. Was there 2 wild drean 
the pretty brown head nearer to him, saying | some way, from this life o 
foolishly fond words, that (o such loving natures ; Was there a fear for herself, 2 
are better than wisdom. No, he did nothing of} ture? : 
this; and neither did he say anything rude, on Ah! God did for her better att : : 
at all discourteous. } For does not He have us always in His he avenly 
“You will excuse me, if I go on with my | keeping? 
writing ?” was what he snid. 
* I don’t disturb you, do 12”? CHAPTER III. 
“Oh, no, certainly not. Let me gee, EON About fire m¢ 
Seven is, in eleven thousand, how many times—'” § other letter to L 
She evidently did disturb him, though he was } 
too polite to admit it. So she was still, as might } 
he, with her hands clasped across the cold, slip- | !° make 
pery leather of the e rest | sil noe my 
ing upon them. She had no thought, now, of It is # little girl, 1 : 
opening her heart to him. No, she could not | World Seems: 8 shard iplace 
disturb his cold, mathematical calculation with | lieve they love more th 
any story of heart-sorrow or heart-need, } alee who loy 
After a while she changed her position s ightly, | Don’t y 
and looked up in his fuce with her great troubled { call her 


ce of that midnight 


orror of her fu- 


e thought! 


nt 


th 


“Dear M. 
I 


rm-chair, and her 


» for the 
I be- 


men do, and I think 


sorrowful. 


eyes, i 
What did she read in his face, that she | b¥ my bed 
studied it so intently? Cer Te 


3 nly no graybear, H 
in cruelty, nothing of the kind. Cold and in-{ 
flexible it was, but nothing eruel or maliciou $98 B 
Not bad looking, either; indeed, quite good-look. | Mine. How I want to sx 
ing, for one of his age. So, at least, all the old | MY baby the dearest a 
vs had said when speaking to their un-| it were any one but 
d daughters, and so Aunt Eleanor had | Most unkind for you 
called it, } when I urged you so 
And all that Aunt Eleanor had prophesied, and | $00N as baby 
Planned, and plotted for, hd blossomed —and this | Show her Your piety 
$ the flower, Oh, if Aunt Eleanor had only | YU are, and how much T love 
been there, at that moment, to have beheld its } Will love my baby, won't yo 
rare beauty } “Nurse says T mnsr 


again, with that p 


ton 


nt wr: 
jareall goodtome, My husk, 
can be He kissed me 


baby on 


What was there, in those large, troubled eye 
43 she looked up in her husband's 
sll, midnight hour? What was it? 


and j 


. in the 


onee, whe 


rm for 


Was it a thought of the mockery of her splen- it made me en, 
did surroundings, of the lie she was livin daily, | should make my 
of the purity and innocence forever left behing |“ Nu 
her? Could it be that this fair, sweet young | arling, 
creature, sitting in her silken dressing-gown, in 
that luxurious, sheltered home, by the side of 


I don't 


art g 


che so, but it 


will make me stop. Oh, M 


girl, love 


Your ow nb G 


When Mrs. Harding appeared in soviety g 


she looked more like an angel than ev 
mirers said. 


', her ad- fl 
She was au angel, if ever one was. | 
She went abroad, constantly + 


doing good.” She 
had always been merciful and charitable; but | 
how, the poor, the despised, the fallen, scemed a 
sacred legacy given to her. Her face, of old so | 
gay ful, of late s 
daily to ripen, and grow divine in expression. 
Sorrowful it still was, but it was the sorrow of 
those faces that had seen the risen Lord. i 

On one of her tours of mer 
woman, sick 
whose life pos 


and chee; 


sorrowful, seemed | 


she found a 
and halfstarving, the story of | 
ssed a strange interest for her, } 
The woman had been a pretty, innocent country 
girl, who from childhood had been a drudge in 
the family of a relativ 
known home or love, 
this 


{ 


and who had never 


in their true sense. To 


onely heart came a gentleman, with all the 
tions of an angel. He had obtained board 
in her uncle's family for one summer, and he be- | 


gan by covertly expressing his pity to the poor 
child. She } 2 beautiful face, but no strength 


of a Why dv 
the ol 


1 on what followed? It was 
, old story ; old as sin; old as woman’s 
reckless, blind devotion; old as man’s perfidy 

Lately she 
for the shops, 


1 half starved by doing sewing 
Ther hard toil, her scanty food, 
U combined, Lad laid her upon a{ 


wess. And the charity of the city } 
{ 


It was thus that Georgian found 
in prison,” indeed, and Geor- 


= fell like rain upon the woman's 
ce, as she bent low down to hear the | 
¢ tell the story of her ruined life. And | 
eneath these tender, pitying tears, and the | 
touch of the gentle hand upon the poor, bowed | 
head, the crust of hardn nd defiance melted | 
woman's heart, and she wept al 
d of remorseful tear 
And Georgia wept with her, as she told her 
1 tale. 


wa: 
fai 
t 


away 


from ihe 


¢ tired of me," the woman s: 
had T but my 
And when I gave my girlish fresh- 


little face that lay at Inst 


pretty face to win any 


ness and bloom to the 
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on my bosom; dear to me, oli, so dear! because 
I could see his image in it, he grew tired of me; 
and that was death tome. Though I should live 
a thousand years, my life, my heart, died then. 
| So L left him, before he turned me awa; 
the money he would have given me. Great God 
above! Money! to fill the heart he had broken, 
emptied of all its happiness and peace, For what 
did J take out into the world with me but desp 
and shame? And my baby died. I was not fit, 
i to train a deathless soul, And its 
death taught me more than its life ever did. I 
saw my sin—I hated it,” 

“You wish to leave this old sinful life,’ said 
Georgia. with quivering lips. “You would lead 
a new life, a better life, if you could?” 

“How can I?” 
sin 
but 


leaving 


ir 


id kknew, 


said the woman. “Ifa woman 
he is lost fore What can a woman do, 
sink lower and lower into shame. Who will 
believe in my repentance: Who will encour: 


me in a better life? 


Who will trust me? Lust 
night I crept out to beg, beg for enough food to 
keep me from starving, and I saw him—Allan 
Graham 4 

The woman was so engrossed in this story of 
her own wrongs and suffering, that she did not 
notice the sudden pallor that swept over the face 
of her listener, at the mention of that bume, but 
went on unheeding. 

“I saw him going into a_brillinn‘ly-lighted 
mansion to a party. I knew who lived there, 
It was the member of a Christian church. His 
in, his wild, reckless life is known tothem, Not 
through me, for I loved him too well to bring any 
reproach tohim. But they 
has been, and still they, 


know just what his life 
, these Christian people, wel- 
come him as an equal, while, to me, they wouldu’t 
epee pea enta theds Kitchen. Tha 


is the justice of the world. 


No one will Gt me, 
“T will trust: you—I will help you,” said 


it, bravely. She felt that the woman was 


e, No letter of recommendation could. be 
more plainly written than the true, honest eyes, 
the expression of remorse and repentance in the 
woman's s I deal 
(70 BE CONCLUDED, ) 


face, Gad so deal with me 
| justly with you. 


IE. 


CARTE 


e thing, fair and bright, 
n, burets on our sight; 


OMY, 
At eevent 

For Nature, with # lavish hand, 
From stores of wealth at her command, 


ith unusual 


vest bit 


And forth, from her creative 
Bloomed out this beauteous, h 
Love's fondest care, from day to day, 
Has shielded he 
Has made her life one 
With joy and sunshin 


most tendert: 


wppy dream, 


un, 


all weg 


A ROSE AND A CAMELLI! 


BY MES, LUCY H. HOOPER. 


twin children, who packed and arranged her 


wardrobe, settled ms 
{ ness questions, with an am 
| good sense that was beyond their y 
f! Mrs, Thornton went round the house wi 
| wet handkerchief in her hand, and a pair of very 
i red nose, 


ny of my readers had chanced to visit 
ville, on the bright October morning on 


red busi- 


liovei 
which my 
pronounced it one of the prettiest spots which 
they had ever come across in the whole course of 
their travels. For Hoversyille is celebrated for 
its avenues of stately elms and graceful horse 
chestnuts; and on the especial autumnal morning, | ing all questio 
of which we write, the frost had touched the } ‘Oh, don’t ask 
trees with its dainty and brilliant pencil. Th It was B 
was just enough of fresliness, too, in the air to , Thornton’s only br 
make it exhilarating—a sort of a necessary tonic | relative, Mr. James 
after the exhausting fever of the summer heats. / himself, unfortunat 
In one of the smullest of the white houses, on but he e 
a side street, lived the widowed Mrs. Thornton, 
with her twin daughte: Fannie and Bessie. 
Mrs. Thornton had once seen better day: 
was, when her husband had been a New York / 
millionaire, and when the ‘fhornton balls and the i 
Thornton equipages had been celebrated even in } 
that splendid city. Manny and Bessie had taken | Thornton sat ar 
their first peep at the world from the windows of } and box i 
2 Fifth Avenue mansion. They had passed their varying h 
early days in a sort of bewilderin, 
and yelvet, and Valenciennes-trimmed frocks ; | Somebo 
and a Jittle later had Jearned music, and French, | 
and German, and dancing, from the most re- | 
nowned professors, ‘They had promenaded Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway in the prettiest of school- } with a remarkable n 
3, and were looking forward to a grand | ed to it, particul 


ergy and 


ale opens, they would, I think, have 


nile 


red eyes surmounting 


H 


Time 


whirl of silk | in her fi 


Countr. 


girl toile’ 
coming-out ball, and a brilliant debut in fushion- } the position happe 
able society, when there came a panic—a crisis— | and obstin 
Millionaires went to bed wealthy, and | company 


Mr. Thornton's fortune took attributes toget 
flight ; and he, a nervous 


woke up begge 
wings with the gene 


| affairs wherein rea 
e and desponding } poy 


itable man, with a sensiti erle: 


to move the p 


ex 


temperament, fairly fled to his bed, and died of | ing traits, It never. 

his misfortunes, leaving his widow and daughters | when the family were taut cn . 

with about half the sum, per annum, whieh Mrs. | and humble home, thet or ; re 
= cou c l 4, OF 


Thornton had been accustomed to spend at her ought to do anything ¢ 
dress-makers. j hold matters in order 

Women are tougher metal, generally, under | of their reduc 1 cireumstan 
tbe stroke of adversity, than are men, Mrs. } ed to imagine that ther & 
Thornton did not die of her troubles. She lived | her to do than t 
through her husband's death and funei 
breaking up of her home, the dispersal of her 7 
household treasures, and, being of rather a we 
nature, and given to much weeping, she many 


Or 


o lounge 
al, the | second-rate novel in J, 


nge the few ery, 


Kk ‘finery, and to wee 
d about her har¢ 


her woes away ina very healthful manner, | listen to her : BO WOnet 
s her young daughters, hor : Hy a bad, or 


ten-year old | even an indj 


886 


29) 


MELLIA. Cr) 


In the days of her prosperity she had been con- | seek his fortune. He was a fine, manly young fel- 
sifered a very nice kind of a person; had never | low, and had been the intimate friend aud constant 
been spiteful, mean, or unkind, and had treated | associate of his cousins, much to the chagrin and 
her inferiors, in wealth and social position, with | dism: of Mrs. Thornton, who looked forward to 
rt of languid good-nature which had failed to} | the brilliant marriage of one or both of her daugh- 
offend, if there was nothing especially attractive } her only possible escape from the trials and 
about it; and had been a fond and indulgent, if, } tribulations of her present mode of life. But the 
also, a very weak parent. But, in her adve cousing had walked, and driven, and gone boat- 


ing together in the summer month 


sity, 
she worried her daughters nearly out of their | 
senses. She could not be brought to understand 
why she must not wear rufiled petticoats at the 


+ lind joined 


sleighing-par and frequented little dances 
together in the winter, without any definite re- 
nt 


vivls in apparently quitea fraternal fashion. Only 


rate of four per week ; why venison, geese, reed- 


and the young mun had taken his leave of the 


birds, and the first green peas of the season did 
upon her table; aud why the girls { Fanny could have told of 1 


ie 

} 

} 

; 

H 

} 

le 

not app +I 
would persist in buying alpaca for their Pere clasp, of a few whispe 

; 

; 

; 

g 

H 

i 

3 

; 


nidl- 


swift, close 


ed words, only these, in 


suits in the spring, when everybody knew that a { fuct, “*T may come bi 


, some day, arich man, 


good bluck silk—not an expensive one, of course— } Fanny, and then 


But w! 


seven dollars a yard, would look and wear e, afler all? 


that broken phra 


so yery much better. Then the one servant-girl ; Nothing to talk about, evidently; for Fanny never 


was a fruitful source of dissension. “Fanny, yes! 
and Bessi s spoiling her by doing her } 
work for her, making their own beds, for instance, 
and kelpin s. The two girls sat 
believed iu letting people do your work, if you} by the window of their bedroom, ripping up, and 
them to doit; she could not see the sense in 
r ything yourself. § 
But then her girls had such low tast She liad 
er had low tastes; she could not bear to touch 
1 teacup, or a greasy plate. And as to 


mentioned the circumstance, even to her twin 


sister and inseparable companion. 


At the time our story opens George Ellis had 


with the ironing. For her part, she $ been gone about two 


looking over their stores of winter clothing, while 


their mother see-sawed lei 


Lelp, and then doing eve: rely in her rocking- 


chair, looking on at their operations, and ocen- 


sionally favoring them with her advice, with 
“The Mystery of Maysville Manor,” lying open 
on her lap, and “Lina St. Leonard, the Bur 
lar’s daughter” on the table beside her. 

“T don’t think these black cashmeres will see 
us through :he winter, Be 


sw 


eping a room, everybody who knew her deli- 


cate health, 


ni 


that such a thing was far be- 


yond Lerstrengih. As to the sewing, se was 
willing to help in that as 


hard that she, who had been the first 


15 she could; though sie,” remarked Fanny, 


it was v 


2 York Ia 


holding up a threadbare garment to the light. 
« Perhaps by taking the best of yours and mine, 
we might piece out one dress from the two, but 


as for wearing them as they 


who had ever ordered a dress 


direct from Worth, should have to turn her atten- 
tion to such details as retrimming a del: 
making over a calico, 

It was hard, poor thing! And, after all, she 
; much to be pitied. She could not help 
r soft, aggrevating senselessness any more than 


ne, or are, that is an im- 
possibility.” 

We may afford one new one, Fan, and you 
y have that, I'll do up the old one for myself.” 
rn 
ge new dresses, 


fie No, indeed, you dear, good soul! Ths 
a dull November day ean rest 


sin the cold, slow } nol listen to. No: we must mana 
drizzle that drives poor out-door travelers nearly 
ont of their wits. So, instead of being a help 


a comfort to her children, she was an added 


ckets, somehow or other.’” 

“Tt is all your fault, Bessie,” remarked Mrs. 
Thornton, plaintively. “You know you would 
weizht to Khem. She was far more unhappy than | \ buy that quality of 
sche had not their energy, their nctivity, } } would not w 9 well as the one at four doll: 
their hoard of mental resources; and, above all, }a yard. And now, if you girls must get new 
she was no longer young. Ah, there's the yub! | winter cloaks, do tuke my advice for orce, and 


or at least new j 


shmere; and I (wld yor it 


ur 


the 


i of gift of the future, but the? have them made of velvet—long, black velvet Polo- 


Youth holds a d 
fortunes of middle age only cloud the past, | naises, reaching almost to the bottom of your dress 


tater 
and embitter the present, and are without re! skirts, and eaught up at the side with a buckle 


in the future, save in the one great and a bow. They would be so stylish and so 


all earthly woes—the grave! ' useful. And whatever you do, don’t get any more 
bout three years after the Thornton family 


at Hov nee Ellis 


mourning-dre 


They are my abomi- 


on!” 


the only } nat 
“T should like a black velvet Polonai 


e very 


Bessie shook her head in remonstrance, and } 
marked. 
away again.” : 
“Go away? Oh, George, where, and why?” 

“«T cannot stay here, burdening my poor fa- 


was about to speak, when the door was partly 
opened, and Bridget protruded a very red face 
through the chink. 


“Its Musther George Ellis, mum; and its the i 
jth 


young ladies he’s afther seeing.” 
«We'll be down directly, Bridget. Now, Bess, } 


do you go down and talk to him, while I pick up | have some busin 
these things, and put the room to rights.’’ And | 
with a firm, yet gentle hand, Fanny literally put | to do. 


down } 


her sister out of the room, and then she 
among the piles of scattered garments, and cried } 
like a child. 

Only for a minute, however; in another mo- 
ment she was up and alert, the tears wiped from 
her eyes, and her beautiful features get in a sort 
of fixed and resolute calmness. 

Meanwhile Bessie, with a very pale cheek and 
a throbbing heart, descended to the parlor. A 
gaunt, shadowy figure, in a shabbily-worn 
the very spectre of the broad-shouldered, stalwart 
farewell, some two 


youth, who had bade her 
years before, rose from the sofa, as she ent 
and put forth a skeleton-like hand to meet her 
eager 

TeGousin Bessie, here I ae, al last, a poor, 
miserable object, as you see,” said the young 
man, looking down upon her upturned face, with | 


large hollow eyes, that seemed still glistening | lock of her dead fu 


with fever. 

“I am glad to see you home safe, George, any- 
way, or anyhow—very, yery glad,” answered 
Bessie, 
became suffused with a sudden blush. 

“And you are not changed a particle, only 
prettier than ever,” he said, sinking back upon 
the sofa. ‘While I Well, did you ever see 
4 more miserable piece of six-foot humanity than 
myself? Worn to » shadow, Bess; and I sup- | 
pose Fanny has told you all the rest.” 


ather incoherently, while her pale cheek 


“All! But have courage, George. Fou} are: 
at 


young, and the world lies fair before you, i 
have but the energy and perseverance wherewith 
to meet ils obstacles. Ah, if I were but a man! 

“What would you do, Bess? Great deeds, 
doubiless?” 


“T don't know. I should do something, But! 


let us talk of yourself. Iovw ill you must have 
been. And are you really better now—really 
convalescent ?” 

Thus encouraged, George launched out into a 
full account of his illness and his troubles, and 
he found in Bessie the most sy: mpathizing of list- 
eners, Then there were mutual friends to be in- 
quired after, and pieces of Hove: 
be told, and so nearly two hours slipped away 
before George rose to go, 


ville news to 


} 
{ 

H 

i 

{ 

} 

i 

| 

jand say also that I sew 
i 

i 

{ 

H 

} 

} 

0} 

{ 


} unlocked « 


A CAMELLIA. 
“] ghall see you soon again, Bes he re. 
“J want to see you often, before I go 


’s slender means. No, no! AssoonasT am 
strong enough, I shall start for New York. J 
there, which must be looked 
ing there 


after, and, perhaps, I cun find somet 
And Bessie, I want you to tell Fanny 


something.” 
He took his cousin’s hand, as he spoke, and 
pressed it firmly in his own. 


“Isaac Hall came to see me, a fev 
iS engagement. 

him 
her my co 


and told me of 
low. Tell Fanny to m 


gratulation 
With these words he depar 
through a mist of blindin 


d 


stooping 
ments, as it p 
ble steps, behind the tr 


That eveni 


su 


j ornaments and elry, 


} which had not been e 


jtosell in th 


girl 
like valuable 


keepsakes, 


j tion, she 

} put the rest 
jter. But the 
{Seemed to |}; 


$ much medi: ) ere 


; managed to bring to » 


j which, with a stall 
George Ellis's hand 


; 


“Dear Cousty Gre 
you open the packet wi 
} letter, to sit down and think of all the 
that you used to show the (y: 


| that came to Hoversyi 
{ late, five years o 
our escort ey: 
ride 


gand wagon-rides, and kept w 
witHowers, and chestauts, and o ume 
you remember the three sashes 


j before Kate Wilton’s wedding, 
we 


ere with them, and }; 
our white muslin dresses 
member all these thinos 


to re 


lect haw you 


been 


me. T want 


brother to Fanny and to 


‘feel really as if we were your » 


A ROSE AND 


you must think how glad T shall be, if you will 
let me help you the y little that I ean, in the 
first steps of your new career, And so, I want you 
to let me lend you the twenty-dollar gold piece, 
which It send with this; only lend it to you, re- 
member; and it is really my own, for it was my 
dear father’s last Christma 
kept it ev 


gift to me. 


nee, And I could not spend it in 
a way to give me more pleasure than by putting it 


in your hands, to do with it as you like. Some 


day, When you are a very rich man, you can give 
it back to me, in the shape of a diamond ring, 
or a set of pink coral. 
good-by, and do not think of paining me by re- 
fusng my little offering. 


And so, dear cousin, 


** Your affectionate cousin, 
« Bessie Tuornton.”” 


George Ellis was weak, and still far from well, 
and se no wonder that the tears rose to his eyes, 
He kissed the gold 


as he perused Bessie’s note. 


piece several tim 
depths of his 
et B 


he thanked her. 


l-worn pocket-book 


next he sie alone, it was with real feel- 


ing th: 


2 are adear, good girl. Bessie, and I'll 
. your loan. [have not so many friends 


nee I eame back sick and sorrowful, 


g myself to spurn your kindness, 


y ready to give me good adv: 
h pout offering me anythi 
ud do something?” 
ing, but not one of 
wnd’s-breadth to find 
hing todo. There is nothing like 
ching a man some hard 


ng 


e heart in the world, and that is yours, 
Only, you must not 


my good, little cousin. 
talk to me about looking upon me asa brother, 
because——" 

But just then the door opened, and Mrs, Thorn- 
ton entered; so the blushing Bessie failed to | 
not to consider herself the sister 


n 


-orge Ellis any more. 
The engagement of Fanny to the 


ich Tsane 


Hall, created the usual amount of gossip and } 


ent in the community, Fanny was 1% 


wouder 


model of an eng: 
riod that elapsed between the de- 


jcluration 


of her | 
dete 


voted, 


prettl 


to pl 
) pretty caprices, no playful s 
ard her betrothed. 


her conduct to 


ways empressé, 


T have } 


, before he consigned it to the j 
And when } 


of 


d young lady, during, 


of her engagement and the departure 
oy on his Western tour, so quietly de- | 
stial to his wishes, so 
jeawe and gratify him im every way. 
urdities marked 
She was al- 


sourteous; and, after his departure, 


e 


en 
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$ she never failed to send him, every other day, a 


} pleasant, gossiping epistle, filling exactly the four 
jsides of a sheet of note-paper, with her signa- 
Hy ture, ‘ Yours affectionately, F. Thornton,”? duly 
j inscribed at the foot of the fourth page. There 
{ were no crossed-lines, no outpourings of overflow- 
Sing affection, no little absurdities of pet names 
} and tender epithets; but Mr. Hall was practical 
}and business-like, and found his 
| agreeable and intelligent letters preci: ely to his 
{taste. Nor did Fanny pine and mourn, during 
j the absence of her betrothed, after the fashion 
jof some foolish girls, but busied herself about 
E trosseau, and her future plans with perfect 
} 
; 
} 


composure. She did not avoid George, when he 
came to pay his almost daily visits; but she 
ning him to her 


usually left the task of entert 
sister, or her mother, generally sing herself 
on the plea of letters which must be written, or 
sewing which must be accomplished. 

Under the gieam of this dawn of coming pros- 
perity of one of her daugliters, Mr 
brightened visibly. Fanny had 
{her favorite child, p 
eos snubbings whi 

ceived from that young lady, when her pecu- 
usual, Ali 
oued jew- 
up a ward- 
robe fit for the future Mrs. Tall; and one of her 
few remaining ornaments of 


Thornton 
been 
punt of the 
th she occasionally re- 


; aie 
liarities became more rampant th 


E stock of yellow lace and old 


as 


elry was produced, to aid in gettin 


mounted with pearls 


tatingly serificed by her, in order to procure 
the nee A first cousin of her 
own, wealthy widow, who had never noticed 
{the family in their days of actual adversity, 
‘anny a very pretty note, and sent her a 
check for u respectable amount as a wedding- 
present, asshe neatly put it, but in reality the pur- 
{ chase-money of a ticket of admission to the pos- 
sible future par Mrs. Hall. 


stone cameos, 


ry materials, 


s of the wealthy 
« Jane Thornton used to entertain superb) 


4 
| remarked Mrs. Exford, to one of her daughters, 
H 


as she sealed her letter, “and I hear that Mr, 
Hall intends living in New York, so, after all, 
one may as well he on the safe side.” 
Meanwhile, George Ellis regained, his health 
} and strength, by slow deg and finally start- 
‘ed off on a trip to New Yor ,as he said, 
{if he could not find something to do down there. 
, looking ve better, and 
wing a new and well-cut suit of clothes, which 


, to see, 


ile came bac y muc! 


| improved his appearance amazingly. Me was, as 


\ ever, a constant visitor at his aunt’s house, but 


{it was not till after he had taken a second trip 
} to New York, that he unfolded all his plans and 
| hopes to Bessie. 


LOVE’S PLEA. 


= y? your good, g' selfish heart. 

: Ba, i r good, genile, unselfish 
ear, nothing flashy or gay; but exactly suited ) me you: & 
yan Ne : to send you } darling! 1 have led you out of the chill darknes 


rly ; | of adversity into the sunshine of prosperity a 
and, hereafter, if wealth can buy the fulfillment 
of your lightest wish, whatever it may be, it shall 


Darling, 


to your taste. Mrs. Lennox is goin 
her own dressmaker, to-morrow morning, 


and, after she has got through with you, I want 
you to go with me up to Thirty-Second street, to | st 
look ata house that I would not buy till 1 had | not go cungratifie : ap 
you here to help me choose it.” | And Bessie, sensible, intel 

By this time Bessie had recovered from her first } was, fairly burst into teers of 
touishment, and was able to gasp out, } joy—tears which George k 


rl as she 


ment and 


stupor of a 


fulteringly, | ing, as he did so, 
“George, what does all this mean?” i 
He pushed aside the silks and shawls, and { 


Second st 
of the bi 


came and caught her in his arms. {| The house in Thirty 


“Tt means, darling, that you thought you had { j chased, and is to-day 
married & poor man, but you married a rich one | most cheerful homes, to be found in all the 
instead. It means, that three weeks after I left { city of New York. 

California, sick, and dispirited, and miserable, Mrs, Thornton 
uy sterile farm was found to contain what they } light in the prospe 
call out there a ‘pocket’ of gold, and I’ve sold it § each of whom 
for (ree hundred thousand dollars to the King} and her peculi 
Midas Mining Company of San Francisco. And; { or, ratl 
Tam going into the dry-goods business here in} have swallowed u 
New York, with the old firm of Halford and Len-} Mrs, Hall is 
nox, now Halford, Lenno and that is} ter, she having 
about all, I think. Only, Bessie, look at this:”” } ing light in 

He drew from an inner pocket, within his 
wai 


{ and habits of 
zont, m coin attached toa slender chain, mestie to suit her r 

; 

| 


She looked up, and recognized her twenty- 
dollar gold pie 
“1 shall never 


part with it, Bessie—never, | fully alike; but ¢ 
while I live, Tt has brought me more than the} othe all the st 
wealth of Astor could have given me, for itshowed } a Casenuia.’ 


LOVE’S PLEA 


BY JAMES J. MAXFIELD, 


On, love me, sweet! for, loyal still, And look 
I wait the coming of your feet; He reads what you would 4 ls 
And all the nir is rare aud sweet, H And while your logic limps and dios’ 
With odors wafted from the Lill } Proclaims the very truth you fe, 
Where wax bells are : 


Oh, love me 


And snow-w 
Aud son, , in the branches 
Make woodlands vocal with repl 


mMon centre 
And men shall see ty 
t inate ; Unit 


Oh, love me, sweet! for sad and Jone 
The gray dove mourns her 
Aud touched ¢ 


And all the conqu 


hours, by grove and burn, ‘ Oh, love me, sy 


tla 
And listening then, there come tomo { For time is fleeting 
But idle echoes in return, j And love 
When yea 
Oh, love me, sweet! deny no more ; : a6 Fe all 00 few 
aaa j ‘or hearts to yield 
That “Love hath swifter wings than death,” And thongh sot M1 to bse distrust; 


he Prophet, with imp ioned breath, 
Transcends your stock of human lores { 


Think it etre, ee cupric, 


a 


7] 


TN 4 —nee TTT 


“OUR 


HIRED GIRL’ 


BY Lucy 


DYARD. 


A rexpen mist lay over hill and yelley, soften- 
ing the gold and purple of an October sunset, 
as, leaning over the garden-fence, and looking 
dreamily toward the western sky, I sought in- 
Spiration from the clouds, and a way out of one 
of those domestic entanglements, in which the 
“best of ho: of the “best regulated 
families’ often find themselves. It did seem to me 
that I could not stand it any longer. 


keepers. 


Four weeks 
Thad been without a giv); eight-and-twenty morn- 
ings I had risen at five (as my husband had to be 
away bright and early at his work,) to make the 
fires, and get the break: 


fast; three times twenty- 
eight meals had I prepared; and, af 
meals, had 
and-t 


rv those 
ashed the dishes, three times eight- 
Baby had had the whooping 
Flora the measles, my husband had lost 
nt hand by an ac- 


enty times. 


coug’ 


three of the fingers ¢ 


d now, last of all, as if to prove beyond 


a doubt, that “misfortunes never come singly,’ 
Johnnie, u 
asoul o 


oldest boy, had broken his leg. Not 
et, for love or money, to doa 
2» wash forme. My husband, 
sabled hand, (though knowing 
ficulty with which he used it, I 
w him to do anything for me about 
) was busy from morning till night with 
work, the husking corn, and all that 
fol the busy harvest season. Poor John! 
lie needed rest himself, and yet I was betrayed 
ing, that very day, “I wished I had 
never been born, married, or come out West!” 
Arriving at this last doleful clin 
that startled him into a look of such distress, that 


in spite of his ¢ 
the pai 


and ¢ 


into 


ax, with a sob, 


I repented at once my hasty speech, and used all 
my ¥ an’s tact to make my faithful, kind hus- 
band and friend forget it—he, in his honest sim- 
plicity, taking all my impulsive words as literal 
truth, What was I, to complain, when he, for 


nst the 


1 one murmur a) 


years, had not utter 
1 fa life as new and distasteful to him 
wtome! And now that we were beginning to 
prosper a little, should I, at this late hour, on 
ount of # little drawback, that might happen 
, while [still had my strength 
and comparative youth, just because my feet 


hardship 


to any one, give 


ached, my hands were rough, and I could not 


find the leisure to rm 


plishments and graces? I had prepared our early 


snd had done all I could for Johnnie's com- 


tea, 


all any of my past accom- 


| fort. Little Flora and the baby were fast asleep, 
} and while I was waiting for my elder John to 
{come in from the fields, I stole out to catch a 
breath of the fresh autumn air. The soft October 
sunset shed a soothing influence over my rufiled 
spirit, that seemed to say, ‘Peace, bestill,” and, 
quicted by the gentle spell, I was just turning to 
go into the house, when the rumble of wheels 
arrested my attention, and, looking around, I saw 
the old-fashioned stage-coach, that connected us 
with the outer world, approaching our door. 

“What visitor is coming now?’’ I thought, as 
I involuntarily smoothed the wrinkles out of my 
apron, and put a touch to my hair. 

A dainty creature, in a neat traveling-dress, 
stepped from the coach, timidly approached the 
gate, and inquired if Mrs. Hathaway lived within. 
I answered in the affirmative, adding I was 
Mrs. Hathaway, and inwardly wondering who 
was the pretty questioner, with the shy, brown 
eyes. I was not long kept in doubt, for the young 
girl informed me, that having heard, through an 
acquaintance of mine, in a neighboring town, and 
from whom she had brought a letter, that I was 
in search of a *‘girl;” she had come from A. 


to live with me, if I would take her on my friend's 
recommendation. The mistress of the family in 
which she had lived previously, had died; the 
family was scattered ; and while waiting for a per- 
{manent place, she had been staying with my 
friend, who could not afford the luxury of a do- 
mestic permanently, 


y 


L looked with surprise at the delicate, white, 
dimpled hands; the pretty, slight 
lovely, earnest face, lighted by a pair of orbs, as 
} soft as they were dark and lustrou 
curye of a mouth that would | 
artist’s admiration. 


re; the 


; and at the 
ve excited any 
ily, I exclaimed, 
What do you know about 
Yet, while I spoke, I 
ped at this straw of comfort, and said, «But 
! come into the house and rest; you must be tired 
{afier your long ride. What kind of work can 


} you do? 


Involun 


“You, do my work ! 


work? Impossible !”” 


; 
i 


“General housework,” was the reply, given in 
» diffident manner, which wa 


new as ple 


‘ing, 


\ : . 
in my Western experience. 

| the letter, Mrs. Hathaway, and you will see that 

\ 

| Mrs. Arkwright considers me competent to do the 


+ work of a family, that is, where the mi 
H 


‘But please read 


ress has 
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a general oversight, and takes some part in it 
herself.”” 
Immediately there came before me a vision of } 


this fair creature, down on her knees scrubbing ’ 


H 
the floor, or at the wash-tub; her pretty hands ; 
covered with suds, or, her hed tied up in a 


towel, wielding the broom aloft in search of cob- 


webs ; it seemed too absurd; and I langhed aloud { 


at the thought, with a bad habit I had acquired, 
from being so much alone. Still,’ I said to 
myself, ‘*she will save me some steps. I can 
be no worse off than I am.” 


I must digress, fora moment. One standing 
subject of discussion between my husband and 
myself, was, that I held that inherited qualities 
would tell; in other words, that race would final- 
ly make itself felt ; there was great power in the 


ions; 


fccumulated culture of successive gene 
that therefore there was son ething in what is 
called a * good family.” He as stoutly declared 
that it was all bosh !? 


Edueation and circum- 
stance, he suid, made the great difference he- 
tween people. But now, since he had injured 


his hand, and could not do as many thir 
me about the house as had been hi 


gs for 


yont, such 


as bringing in the wood, making the fires, and 
the like, we did not fight our old good-natured 
hattles. Both his spirits and mine were sub- 
dued; his especially; for he w: 


so proud and 
sensitive, and his not being able to do his part io 
lighten my burden, was a mortification to him 
that weighed upon his health, and ofien made 
him moody and irritable of late, 


In the short walk from the garden-gate to the } 


& 


house, I furtively studied the face and gencral 
air of my companion; and influenced by my 
opinions about blood, I constructed quite a ro- 
mance, of which she y 
descendant of an ancient race, I said fo myself; 
I knew it by her aristocratic 


1s the heroine. She was the 


tee and carring 
John eame in almost immediately after we en- 
tered the house, and on being told of ih 


arrival, and catching a 


impse 
stylish traveling-dress, gaye a sort of sniff, with 
his head up in the air, showiz g that he thought 
she would not do. Still he seemed more cheerful 
than of late, at the tea-table, more like his usual 
self, and quite inclined to see the ludicrous side 
of things 

Whether it was the charm of that October sun- 
set, or the advent of the Stranger, I know not, 
but a weight seemed to haye rolled from my own 
spirits. I had never allowed my servants to cat 
at the same table with us, and Ma 
that, I learned, y 


‘garet, for 
as the name of my new «he 
had been waiting. I now told her to sit down and 
eat her supper. 


” 


in her} 


Late in the evening, when I returned to the 
kitchen, there was Maggie, with a pretty, white 
apron on, the dishes all washed, the zoom is os 
der, and she herself studying the eook-book, 
which she had found on the shelf. I longed in 
my heart to ask her into the parlor. but t 
it would not do; but somehow 
rd this ¢ 


attracted toy 
{at variance with her position. I now pro 
and en 


} formally to bus 
} dollars a week to do my 


{and ironing, adding th 
{ease off the burden when i 


; her, and saying that in hous: 


encies, I expected t 


; other emer: 


‘if it were possible to secure it. 


look 


“ But you hard 
I require,”’ I 
“Oh, yes, Lam 
} health is perfect,” 
j be very happy | 


Hy 
; 
{ 
{ 
; 


} the country. 
{ She then put sox 


| her duties, and 


up some dish for 


2en I in 

| room, 
$ + What a deli Ir Ir y ex- 
claimed, and began to roll Ii} 3, pre 
f paratory to mi rea ] id! 
; there was the pan neatly corer B rir 
pluce, and the bread so s  « r 1 


+ ready to 


$ work done 


It was charmin 


shoulders by this 


{ look as though she had heer 


| her own bed. even. I did want t c he wink 
} she had done before ‘lately, I felt 
jus if it would appear an imy i- 
{ osity on my part. I expe enced tible 


} desire to put my arms at 
her, but didn’t; and tried 


turous meditations on her exc lle 


saying to myself, “a new br 
clean.” But that nicht 


; light heart, and slept soundly, e; ia 1 
; had to attend to the baby, or to Jo] c s 
i for some cooling drink, or medici ] ; - 
‘ band’s cheerful tea-time mood ed to 
continue, for in hig sleep he lay eag nt 
laugh, as though he had lain do s te 

185 2 good omen, | hoped, of reign 


in the kitchen, 


Conver sation, at the 


after thj 


fashion: 1 


“OUR 


rn a 


up the best breakfasts I ever knew; but certainly } 
thisoutdoesthemall, Suchan early breakfast, too! 


These bisenits are delicious; and this coffee 


reminds 
me of the days when we had a French cook.” 


«Oh, John, L only wish that I could take the } 
eredit of it; if you had not been out attending 
to the horse, you wonld have noticed that, as 


‘ay 
as the kitchen goes, | have been a lady of leisure } 
this blessed morning.”’ 

“And so it was. When I opened my sleepy } 
eyes, on the stroke of five, 1 heard the coffee: } 
mill merrily going, and light feet stirring about | 
the kitchen. When I dressed and went down, } 
there was } 


ie , 
ie, fresh and rosy, and the break- 
fast well under way, with a savory steam issuing } 


from the coffee-pot.” 


The days fled by, marked by snow-flake bis- { 


generous and well-served dinners 


and the most appetizing tt-bits for 


who was now regaining strength and 
This was not all. Mondays and Tues- 
former dread in the household calen- 
become the anniversaries of sweet, } 
lironed, and well-dried clothes, 
ht to see han 


e of itall, seemed to have plenty of} 
went about the house a perfect spirit | 


ere long to Johnnie, while he was | 
sofa to ease his limb, and } 
} to submit quietly to be-| 
1 1 had to tax all my ingenuity { 


to amuse IIe was very anxious not to a 
behind his classes in school; and one afternoon, 
: 


I was too busy with my sewing and the 


to gi 


him much attention, Maggie, who 


up the work 
would not take long, came to the 
1 said, just as Johnnie, with an impa- 
haw!’’ had thrown down his arithmetic, 
p you, Johnnie,” and soon, with her 
set him right about the knotty ex- 
had puzzl 1 him, and ended off, by | 


for the day, excepting the 


ha 


te ig him stories from Scott’s novels, evidently } 
»ted by herself. I listened atte atively, though } 
5 said, mentally compliment: | 


wwacity, 1 thought so— 


eeming to, and 


ing myself on my owns 

what ia 7?’ The“ next’ came next day, when } 

Johnnie begged me to ask Maggie to sing and } 

play ething. “She ha uch a singing face, | 

kno + she can sing, added my hopeful; and, 
l myself, setting at defiance all my 


ints keeping their 


lished ideas of ** ser 


e,’ I then and there invited mine into the par- 


h some music. | 


und requested her to favor ue 


HIRED GIRL.’ 


Not at all embarrassed, she sat down at the 
piano, and with a modest grace ran her fingers 
over the keys, in a light, tripping prelude to the 
song that followed. The moment she touched 
ithe instrument, and her full voice rang out, sweet 
and clear, 1 detected, not only natural genius, 
but the careful training of both voi 
usually acquired only under the best masters. 

“Who, and what can she be?’ I asked my- 


eand fingers, 


self, and silently resolved I would win her confi- 
deuce. 
was, to treat her no longer as our “ hired girl,” 
for, not by word, tone, or look, had she stepped 
out of her self-appointed place of servant, since 
she had been with us. 

By-and-by it came out that she knew French, 


Another resolve, too, | made, and that 


Latin, and German, and was conversant with 


I might have regarded my 


a 
storm. The rain poured in torrents. Recollect- 
ing that a window had been left open, dow 
stairs, I was hastening to close it, when I found 
Maggie had been before me, end had also put 
tubs and pails, to catch the wele 


have soft-water ready,” she said, “for Monday's 


rain, ‘*to 


wash,” for we had no cistern. Indeed, she seem- 
ed to be on the alert, x 
for our interests, with a 


rht and day, to provide 
forethought that was 


No cask, tub, or 


wonderful in one so young. 
pail was allowed to go to “rack and ruin,”’ for 


g« wood. 


want of moisture to swell the sh 


No preserves ever dared to ferment under her 
watchful eye. 
“Why, the girl thinks of, and sees every- 


thing,” John would sometimes say, while I got 


into a fixed habit of wondering “* what next 7” 


Another instance. Western cows have a wa 


iL 
of roaming where they list, and coming home at 
hours that suit their own sweet will, so that it is 
quite a fine art lo entice them to their proper 


stables at regular milking times. John was 


obliged to be absent for a few days, on business, 
and had left the milking and its accompanying 
cares in charge of a reliable man, who, unfortu- 
nately, was taken sick, and we had no one to fall 
hack upon. But unfailing Maggie bravely came 
to the rescue, volunteering to do most of the 


| milking, if Johnnie and I could help some. We 


did not succeed in coaxing. from the cows the 
noble streain that M ggie did, but still the kine 


and were milked, and we felt our- 


came home,” 
selves covered with glory, that we, with Maggie 
at the front, had accomplished so much. 

My husband basked in the comfort of these 


7 A 4 Aten 
sunny days, and began, in spite of his masculine } 
want of observation, to note that there was some- { 
thing unusual in Maggie's position in our house- 
hold; and, although a man of few words, pre- 3 
sently gave utterance to my own thoughts, by } 
saying, ‘‘ Nellie, we ought not to keep that lovely } 
girl so much by herself. Let her come to the ta- ; 
ble, and make one of us. I am sure she is a su- } 
perior person,”’ (#*person,’’ indeed, thought I,) } 
“and we ought, by this time, to have had enough ; 

of life's discipline to part with a little of our } 
troublesome pride.”’ { 
H 

H 

i 

; 

; 

Q 

¢ 

{ 

i 


I had only been waiting for my husband to 
give this opinion, to carry out my own views. andI 
eagerly availed myself of his sanction. But before 
id to her, 


speaking on this subject to Maggie, I 

‘© You are the most wonderful girl I ever saw! 
Whotaught you to do all these things, without soil- 
ing or spoiling your hands? You are like those 
heroines of old-fashioned novels, who are always 
sitting down on mossy banks, to write sonnets, 
when the dew is on the grass, and never get their § 
fect wet or their skirts drabbled, only you never } 


do anything so silly. How comes it, you can play } 
so we'l on the piano, sing like a ni 
Shakspeare, cook and scrub, all in a breath? $ 

= e Gye ¢ 
Did you step out of a fairy story-book? You do} 


tingale, read 


all the rough work of my family, and yet there } 
rou stand, looking as dainty and fresh 


1s though } 


you had never seen a eooking-stove in your life. } 


a ns f c $ 
What does it mean? Dear Maggie, tell me your} 
story, and be my friend.” 

I threw my arm around her neck 


and kissed i 


if you could know my 
‘help,’ and the impertinence with which I have 
been treated, in my own house, and in return 


kindness, you would forgive me, I know. I felt } 
; but resisted the 


attracted to you from the firs 
charm, resolving, this time, to be on the ss 
side. ‘here, dear Mage 
and we will be fast 
sent to overlook my defi 

For the first time since I h 
saw her ery. Her head fell ox 
while the tears came likerain. But in a moment ! 
she lifted her face, all sm 
an April shower, and 

“Dear Mrs. Hathaway, let us go up stairs 
T will tell you all; I dil not mean to deceive you 


e, tell me your stor 
ads, that is, if you con-} 


1 known her, I 
y shoulder, } 


but I am not what, seem.” } thir 


“Yes, you are,’’ I said, hotly, “‘just what you ! 


cem, and that is, a lady by refinement, culture, 
and looks, every inch. Only you musin’t Mrs, ! 
Tathaway me again. You are to be my friend, 
and call be Nellie.” 


“OUR HIRED GIRL.’ 


} the pride of her for ier friends. She emp] th 


; Golng to my friend. To tk 


glikethesun through } and treated 
d, ; formed what she considered } 


pos 


what the middle in 
* Hathaw 
I. “I know now, T 


2 


—————— 


Seated by Flora’s cradle, in my own room, 
Maggie gave me a sketch of her simple history. 
She was born, she said, and bred, at the East, in 
the midst of wealth and luxury. She had had 
every advantage that money could command, 
until her father’s sudden death disclosed the fact 
that his affairs were very much involved. Her 
mother had already died, and now Maggie was 
penniless. “I was proud, and could not recei 


alms, as if a beggar,”’ she st declined 
numerous offers of homes, and resolved to sup- 


ing in one of tl 


If by t 


so irksome, that I de 
governe 
friends. I 
gie, blushing, 


as lightly as po 
and regard of a yo 


The end was,” 


a polite dismi 


children required the ict ¢ 
school. This y J r brother 
and I have, of I 


Discouraged in h at teach 
having be by her s I t 
the mysteries of housekeeping, Magvie., after t! 


dismissal, t 


known, a 


we 


me intel 


H 
find as 


the 


and con 


umily in w 


owedmuch. Th 
tic duties, and tre 


kindness, that 
“And now my 
fully, “for you know the 


death of my kind mistres 
home with Mrs, 


ant place, child of fo 


rtune that J , 


rgie, after this confider 


as a favorite 


b] 
ble, more e 


ciness than evey 


ere the good angel of the } 


is for every- 

emed to prosper : 
I moment 

moment 


€ entered it, 
One ¢ 


It occurred to me to: asl 


is} 


itial of her 7 


she snid, 


“They 


oe 


a a IE A a 
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sa Oa a es a es pe a 
' ees omes into your face, gome-} as a pink with the exercise,) when, chancing to 
times—it is my husband's, of which it reminds } go to the window, I espicd a stalwart, handsome 
me; and you must be one of the family, by blood { stranger approaching the house. Soon I heard a 
as well a by affection.” firm rap on the door, followed quickly by the 
_Tmpatiently, I waited John’s return, to tell $ sound of Maggie's light foot in the entry. The 
him this Dov and astounding fact. John was Stranger entered, and then I heard buzz, buzz, 
always laughing at my jumping at conclusions; buzz, After that there was a pause, Then buzz, 
but here I was sure I was logically correct ; for buzz, buzzagain. Another pause. All this time I 
was not the family likeness between him and } was dying of curiosity ; but not for worlds would 
e very striking? ‘I intrude, where I was not wanted. Finally, 

He had scarcely entered the house, before I there was a step on the stairs 


, and Maggie came 
threw the genealogical tree at him (we really had ; to my room, her cheek all aglow like a rose-leaf. 
one, though we lived out West, and not on Fifth $ 


Walking straight up to me, she said, 
Avenue or Walnut street) ; 
3 
g 


ing expression that ¢ 


with a volubility that “He has come, Cousin Nellie!” 


“Wel” I exclaimed, fiercely. ‘Who is he? 
And how dare he come to rob us of our Mag 
But if he is as good as he is handsome,” I added, 
repenting, ‘‘ we will give you up, not else,” 

Ile was as good as he was handsome. But we 
did not give Maggie up entirely, for her lover was 
rich as well as good and handsome, and could go 
where, and do what he liked. He liked to live 
nt the East; but he liked also to invest some of 
a!” Tsaid, triumphantly. Haven't $ his money in Western lands; so he bought our 
1 that blood would tell! Our? farm, left it in the hands of a farmer, and we «ll 
may, and thet aecounts for her } went East together, where, side by side, and like 
gie,”’ I said, as she now ; people in fairy stories, we have lived virtuous 
ou sly little puss, why and happy lives ever since. 
let on about that middle initial 


made him open wide his handsome blue eyes, in } 
a manner that 


1 as plainly as words, “Is the ‘ 


“Just look over the Hathaway } 
h me, and you will see.” THe was 


h interested as IT; and sure enough, 
1 ainty, that Mag; 
» ** fourth removed.” 


e was 


Who was the prince that had thus come to our 
Did you never think of the coinci-$ Cinderella? That I had almost forgotten. Mr. 
3 Henry Brookes, brother of the Mrs, Allen, with 

, Sometimes; but I fancied, it would ; whom Maggie had lived as governess. It seems 
; that, after his return to his sister's, he had sought 

ship, that might, after all, 3 Maggie far and wide, with the determination to 
‘ 

$ 


seem ig to push myself into your favor, 


by clai zar 


exist only in nam offer her his hund and fortune. But, until latel 
he could find no clue to her whereal outs, for the 
with us to the end of the} proud girl, though she loved him, had carefully 


of you and John coming out } concealed her residence. Now, knowing her an- 


“Well, never mind 


are sure of it now, and 


you are Cousin Mag 
To 


West, each to find a new cousin!” ; tecedents, his family were glad to weleome her, 
; 
$ 


after Maggie had come to us, she 


Was she not a Hathaw 
n, preserving plums, and, as{ J again threw this matter of family in my hus- 
sual, after her provoking fashion, looking “ pret- § banc 


kitel 


8 face, the other day, and he impertinently 


tier than a pi fi 


spite of fire-heat and homely 


d, “What is the use of arguing with a wo- 


on, I was up staira sweeping, (not pretty | man? She always will have the last word!” 


EVA. 


BY FMMA SANTBOR 


moon Hehte tha river's flow ; Tlave come from o'er the distant main, 
fr ft id willows iiss the stream ; § To greet that emile, to clasp that hand, 
ath along it# bank I know, The stirring leaf, the whispering breeze, 


as one in eilent drewm, 'To-night will hear no lover's vow. 


Ali! many, many moons ago, ; I see the same sweet moonlight ¢ 
1 se 1 here—but not alone, ; But Eva, Eva, where art thou? 
a + little hand in mine, § Behind me burns the village light, 
And sweet her face beside me whone. H The world T left, 'tis naught to me; 
ae Beyond, I see a world more bright, 
ing pcre Paco mete ats t W here, dearest, thou dost wait for mo. 


A stranger to my native land, 
Vou. LXVIT.—2 
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WHITCOMB. 


‘hat once seen haunted the memory forever. } 
So remarkable wero her features, that positively } 
the last ‘thing one observed of her was the fact } 
that she was cross-eyed. At forty, her face was ! 
unchanged in expression, but the lines were } 
deepened. 

It seemed impossible, to one not gifted with 
creative imagination, that the faded eyes, which } 
had striven all these years to look at each other 


across her no: 


.and which gave me a bewildered 
feeling of being seen without being looked at, 
could ever have softened and brightened with 
tenderness. Yet onco they had done so; and 
even yet ther 


rl. 

Aunt Perpetual, as she was familiarly called, 
lived alone, and, of course, there was n reason 
for it. Wer father and mother 


>was a deep, unsatisfied longing } 
love in her h } 


re dead, and 


in an old stocking-foot, in a box, in a driver, in 
# closet, one might have found an old d 
(ype, which faded 
‘ when she took it ont to look at it fora moment, } 
sne would be startled to see, instead of the | 


Aguerrec- 


r by year. metimes, 


yi she had loved, the fresh, handsome face of 

as young man, her own wrinkled and forbidding 
self instead, reflected in the ¢ 

it in another light, the resemblan: 

face would flash out at her, sfi 


of that other 


} 

‘| 

- But, holding } 

{ 

ring her he wt} 

with its never-lost power. } 

Aunt Perpetnal’s home was cozy, and in goo ! 
repair. It would have been pleasant, hil it not 

been so lonely. She had a small property. whi 

judicionsly manage 


} 


} 
ny 


supported her, and | 
tine to help others. She watehed with the , cf 
and did all the little odds and ends of dutios | 
which fall to the lot of one whos 
imple. 


her } 


c , 
time and means 
Outwardly, her life was prosy 


fur rous, | 


and not unlike that of many other women. Bur, 


+ approached her forty-seeond birthd 1y, she 


realized anew her loneliness the 


been 1 


severe one, but the w. 


armer sun of 


ruary was beginning to melt the great banks of | 


snow, upon which she had looked all wi 

It was the evening of the fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary, and Aunt Perpetual was alone in jrer 
tin She had laid asi 


r-corner, e her work, and 


sat reealling the past. The faney stru 


suddenly, that everything which had heon br} 


iu her life had come with the fourt 
850 


fi 7, exc indeed, the sunst 
Perretvan Lanairy had, at seventeen, a face { ruary, except, andes Rea bee: 
bloom of her daffy-down-dillies, and, she added, 


, and the 


slowly, ‘and, I suppose, the ¢ 


5 ronted 


As she mused in anu 


ing, she heard a faint rap 


anced ¢ > clock. It 
glanced at the clock. 


nine, too late for a 


on dismal nigh 
she went to the 
of wind swept 


her fee 


s though it enei 


unseen arms. It almost f 


ing that with he 
“darkness the 


old fool T ani,” 


step forward, to be certain no one was on the 
lower walk, she stumbled ore mething, and a 
faint, child t l 8 the 
found a covered t t it in, and, 
after carefully locking , she t t 
cover off, and looked upon | by; f that 
one moment she had t ii © wit 
somethi hii i a: 2 hear 
Tt was surpri i t ft ich 
had been unde D 5- 
ing the little w 0 5 ; 
just as one would be w r F 4 
thing to see , It 
pink tufts of blo : 
Still Aunt tT l should } Pu- 
ritan da if I I 
instead of acts, 
to a child; she ' 
J 
it given for ‘ 
b pees 


a ne CONTEC IRS 
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a ites ent 


window-sills and chairs 
tan; and when the tes 
to which he went, 
learning the 


, With bits of burnt rat- 
ucher of the district school, 


multiplication-table, he drew pic- 
tures on his slate, 


she took 
fhe was “totally depraved,” « 
ture ;"" the 


and on the leaves of his books, 


celess by na- 


softened by his despairing face, 
she said, « You know, Valentine, that a child 
must be brought up in the w 
that when he is old he will not depart from ir; 
and I'm trying to make a good old man of you.” 
He went to his little room then, which was as 
empty of anything simply pretty and graceful aa 
2 monk’s cell, and sat down to le 


rn the Cate- 
m she hed given him for that day's le 
-Afier trying for some time to “commit” “ what 
are the bene 
or flow fi 


cation 2” 


ts which in this life flo accompany 


n, and sanctifi- 
eried till he couldn't 
r: then brightened by a 
and picked all her tiger- 


tion, adoy 


even 


f the dainty pets 


down in the deep, 
ss, this life, with its 
for the beautiful, touched no hu- 
man he 

When Valk 


came to teach the 


s twelve years old, there 
school, a young girl, 
distant city had, at the sudden 


r, been lost to her, and go she 
ertook tocare for herself. Then came 

ntine. The cultured eye of his 
le ches which the boy 
e, hints ofa peculiar gift. She took him 
om school one day 
and engravings. 
en sometimes in dim 


and showed 


when he lay, on summer nights, with 
gto mind his mother, and 
teacher told him that she 
1 to draw pictures like these, if 
face, which lad 


would consent, hi 


fully radiant, became suddenly over- 

de- 
it is wieked.”” ‘* That 
Transomo smiled. ‘I 
c ou ‘ Vi 
hy a round-n 


y consent,’ he & 


lentine 


bout 


ly place in the 
own, and in a grec 


He dre 


} nents. 
isoldng wm them, Be tor sl 


complained that instead of 


his slate and pencil away, and told him } 


ay he should go, so } 


aside } felt hard and era 
+ out all the little 


there, without { 
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{After school, on Friday afternoon, Alice Tran- 
} Some walked home with Valentine. They made 
; ® queer picture, as they stood for a moment on 
} Aunt Perpetual’s door-step, But Aunt Perpetual, 
{ who had no eyes for pictures, did not notice any- 
riet school-teacher walk- 
ing home with one of her pupils. She didn’t 
j once think that it was hope-cheering friends on 
} her old, stone door step. 


‘ thing unusual in the dis 


“The school-inv’'am, I suppose ?” she said, in 
} her abrupt, but not unkind way. ‘Come in. 
te 4 2 : ” 
; Valentine thinks a eight of you 
“Tle is a good hoy, and is learning finely.” 
“Taking hold of his arithmetic now, I sup- 
ose 2”? asked Aunt Perpetual, looking over her 
3] IY g 


question in her look. 
Yes; 


to you. 


and it is about him that I wi 
T think I have not m 

Rees 5 B a ie , 

; God has given him a great and solemn gift.” 


} “What do you mean ?”’ 
; A talent for making pictures ;"’ and Alice 


. speetacles at the young girl's fuce, with another 
‘ 
‘ 


Aunt Perpetual made an almost impatient 
{ movement, but did not repl The silence was 
broken by 2 robin, perched on a lilac-tree, close 
to the window. The song wasa burst of perfect 
apture, as though he had brought the whole 
summer in his throat. 

“We wouldn’t silence the birds, if we could,’ 
said Alice, partly to herself. 

“You mean that God puts a song into Valen- 
tine’s fingers, just as He docs into the robin’s 
¢ throat.”” 

Alice did not laug! 
felt that it was earnest. 

“©Yes, I do,’’ she said, softly. 
‘And you think I ought to} 


hat the q 


irk, Sho 


him pencils 


and paper, and give him a chance: 
“If T tell my real thought, 1 do,’ 
“We is a queer child, and 


2 to me ino 
y—in a basket, on a gusty night in Peb- 
That nis for his name. Tie is the 
child of the man Iloved. He, the uther, left me 
for love of pictures, and a wild hope of fame, 
and a life in Italy. Te talked of its lies, as my 
father used to of the new Jer 
not li 


queer v 


Ife went 


elem. 


there, and married a gir 


e me, but bean- 
She died. 
he sent the 


tiful, and who knew a 
i He ei 
child tome. Th 
{him; but when T 


ont “pictures, 
home to die. s 


iried to do wh 


ame back to 


at F could for 
sing pictures, 1 
He shall not grow up and 


w him me 


break some poor girl's heart, as his father did, I 


1. It was str 


en, with a fai 


ve that he eared for me; and 


h which faliered some times, 


1 
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I asked ‘what, with this face?’ he said, ‘but I } 
have the artist’s soul, the artist’s insight; I can j 


” i e 
see beneath the surface.’ ”” i Venice by his real name, 


Even as she spoke, there came a strange, illu 
minating look to her face, which made Alice feel 
that it might have been almost beautiful to one } 
who loved it. 

“Why, I even used to laugh with him abouts 
my name,” she went on. ‘He said, ‘To me it 
shall stand for perpetual tenderness!’ 


To me,’ 
she said sow ly, ‘‘to me it has stood for perpetual 
lonelin 


«But he gave you his child; he trusted you 
fo the last;’’ and the young gal put her arms 
around the faa old woman, and smoothed hack 
her hair with a soft touch, which soothed her 
more than words could have done. 

Twilight found them sitting so; and the twi- 
light wondered to see it. And when, at length, 
Alice left her, it was with a promise to come 
again soon. 

Now she thought over the story she had just 
been told, for she, too, had her dream. 

The next week, Valentine commenced his les- 
sons, and not many months passed before he went 
beyond his teacher. Alice's dream came true 
then, and she left the village for a new home. 


some stood on Miss Perpetual’s door-step, smiling 
down at a gloomy sad-eyed child, a sweet-faced 
woman end a young girl, who looked like a dia- 
mond edition of her mother, were lingering among 
art treasures in a dusky room in Venice. The 
young girl, whose face was 
guilelessness and purit 
ing al that stray leaf from Leonardo da Vinci's 
portfolio, the leaf dotted all over with studies of 


violets and the wild rose. 
” 


like a wild-flower in 
y, stood thoughtfully look- 


‘Oh, mother,” she said, “somehow it makes 
me think of your little artist. What has become 
of him, do you think? He is my dream, you 
know. I will never give up, and think 
und papa do, that he was @ fire-fly, and nota 
gtar. I'm always looking for him,” 

The mother did not notic 


aS you 


a young man who 

had been watching them, who had, indeed, fol- | 
lowed them into the room; but the younger / 
blushed as she passed him on the way out. 
met him again in the morning, and for many 
mornings after that: in picture galleries, in old 
places; and they passed each other in gondol 
and at last he ventured to lift his hat to the fair 
Americans. 

He knew perfectly well who the two women 
whom he watched and followed were; but he } 
dared not approach them. He felt that if they 
knew all his life, they would shrink from him, 


4 
cfs 
} 
: 
Many years from the day on which Alice Tran- | 
i 
ef 
fta 
i} 
j* 


lice } 
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peer e 
But at length he was introduced by a mutual 


n known in 
acquaintance. He had never bee 
so that no recognition 


\ followed. The Lauderdales received him cor- 
dially, and when, after afew weeks, they went to 
} Rome, he accompanied them. 

Mrs. Lauderdale—the first Alice— 
jdeal of womanhood; and the young 
‘lieved in him thoroughly, who ¢ 
faith than her mother had ever 


zed his 


ho be- 


sought her constantly. 


One morning they were r 
seum, after a long wa 
many times before, but nos 
deeply than ever by its profi 
tine hardly broke the silence, wl 
drawing her closely to him 
her whole heart, ‘* Darli 
‘Can you care for me, 


enough to care for 
nothing but his 

&T love you—I 1 
pulsively, « W 
the world, do you t 


And as they sat hol 


and looking into eae 


though somebod 

that it were alla 

away and unreal ¢ 
Then came day 


seemed dropped out of ti 
full of deep content were tl 
Into this 


weeks, a remem 
face. At first, it me 
his room at night; 
and the pure- 
the old stc 


traveler; on 


the other, he must ¢ 
and Alice, 
There hung before h 


dr 


angel, with dro oping win 


am, a picture th: 


g8, i sad 


apart from all others; and to the apne 


whose name——He enune 


or 


the sunl ight 5 was streamir 


rolden asin out toward the 


wall, He tried to shake off the wei 
upon him. He took 
the first sentence he saw 


out to us that we must 


it that 


up a yol 


ne of Géethe; 


“eve 


renounce, 


the book down ir 


ipatiently, and, in @ 


little German Testament, which A 


THE 


TO 


him, fell on the floor. He took it up gently. It 
seemed to open of ilself at the words of Jesus: 
“He that loveth his life shall Jo 
hateth his 1 
life eternal,” 


se it, and he that 
in this world, shall keep il unto 


“What is this life, afler all?”” he thought, sta 
ing with Alice's book in his hand. 
in his daily toil, he must continu 


nd- 

“Why, even 
ally remember 
that life is short, while art is long.” 

He did not go to see Alice that day. He shut 
himself in with the Tempter, and conquered, 
The next morning he went to see Mrs. Lauder- 
dale, and to her told his story and his resolve. 

Mer surprise was unbounded, when he said, «I 


am Valentine, your protegé; but how unworthy } 


of you. My mother sent me to college, after I 


wes thoroughly prepared. There I made an 


enemy of one of the boys, and one night before } 


a room full of my class mates, he flung in my 


face my mother’s and my disgrace. I had never 
nbered till that moment that I had no fa- 
my mother was Miss Perpetual to 
I was wild with 


I hated my mother!" 


I was maddened. 


paused for a moment, and struggled 


I neyer wished to 


me his emotion. 
I took the money she had 


bills, and started for New 


in with artists, and came here. 
wat I disappeared from college. 
years, 1} 


of returning. But since you came, since I learned 


e worked without a thought 


have found my love for my mo- 


2 going to her. 

you cannot trust me now,’’ he went 
the child of shame cannot— 
the hand of your daughter; but, 


madam! believe me, I am more nearly true 


to my best self now, than during these weeks 


when you have seemed to care for me, aud to} 


me respect and confidence !’’ 


rive 

The tears stood in Mrs. Lauderdale’s eyes. 
she enid, affectionately, “you 
Do not 


pu are not, 


“My dear boy,” 
yourself my own true little pupil. 


elf the child of shame, for 


yur 


mother 
And then followed the true story of his 

“You shall talk with my husband. 
Alive,’ she added. They both felt 


1 fear that the young girl's faith in 


snot, as you think, Miss Lang- 


unconfeased , 
ber lover would not stand the teat this revelation 
of hig must be to it. 


Mrs. J lerdale found her silting before an 


her. 


ine had give 
jsite etudies. 
iihat her mother remembered a 


So delicate and pure 


e had somewhere 


Ba na Oe eR eS PP IR we 
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An} 


li held one of } window was drawn, 
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Pe pone arene EN I BOO Soe 


{ at the shield of Lancelot. 
turb her reverie. . 


§ She disliked to dis 
{ Mother, dear,’ 
4 
} 


* said Alice, ‘what have you 
to tell me? Something unpleasant, I know, by 

} your face. Won't the stain come out of my white 
} Polonaise? Or didn’t my father kiss you good- 
; by, this morning ?” 

“Yes, I have something to tell you. 
Alice.” 

With wide-open eyes and parted lips, and 
{ color that came and went, Alice listened. When 
| her mother concluded, 
; ‘Mother, mother,” she cried, ‘‘is he not no- 
¢ 
2 


Listen, 


ble and true? He asked me if I am brave enough 


to care for a man without a name! 
he meant without a famous one. 
you not love him better for it? 
him. Come with me, mother.” 


I thought 
Mother, do 
1 must go to 


mother would agree with her. 
“My own true-hearted girl,” cried the latter, 


‘then you do not give him u 
> 


¢ 
$ 
H 
; 
Alice had not doubted, for a moment, that her 
} 
t 


you do not lose 


ith in him 7” 
“Give him up?” repeated Alice, with an in- 


} your 


describable accent. ‘I hear his step,’’ she said, 
(and went out to meet him. “Oh, V 
she whispered, ‘*may I go with you? 
a daughter to her. 
for her.” 


atine,”” 
I will be 
a new world 


We will make 


i 

{ 

i 

t 

H 

i : : ; 
f “Alice!” he said, reverently and simply, 
H ‘* God is good.” 

{ A week later, Alice and Valentine were mar- 
{ried in Rome, and the same day left Italy for- 
} ever, 

{ Many hopes and many fears filled their hearts, 
Should they find her alive? Would she forgive, 
| und welcome? 

; Late in the evening of a dreary, cloudy day, 
} Valentine and Alice arrived at the Village, which 
} had been his home. 

“IT will walk out to the house,’’ said Valentine, 
} ‘and see how ullappears. I dare not ask. I 
must go alone.” 

5 

N 


He left her, 


as he spoke. 


Alice sat waiting in the gloomy little tavern, 
After an hour, her husband came back. There 
was a look on his fuce such as she had neyer 


seen there. 


She cried eagerly. 


} “Whatis it, Valentine? Is she alive? Have 
t you seen her ?”” 


$ ‘have seen a saint, Alice, I walked up to 
} the little house. The curtain of her silling-room 
I saw her, but grown old, 


white-haired, and feeble. She was reading aloud, 
from the same bit Bible I used to look at on 


n of Blaine gazing , Sundays ; then she knelt and prayed for me. I 
n of Elaine gazing 
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{some home for the lonely wo- 
she lived to bless them 


could hear the words distineily; and, Alice, 1} warm, cheery hes 
fell on my knees, out there in the rain, and I $ man was realized ; and 
vowed to the Lord to give up every purpose dear | both. : 
to me, if need be, but to devote my life to her, \ As for Valentine's pictures, they are becoming 
that faithful soul, deserted by both her father and ; better known 2nd liked every year. And when 

{you see them, you will think of th 
sults of earnest labor 


of Fra 


her son,” 
In the morning, Valentine and Alice went up { Angelica, which were aisore 
to the old house, and their dream of making a and of prayer. 


MEMORATUM. 


BY LYDIA DAVIS THOMBON. 


We sat alone, dear Maud and I, 5 
One radiunt Summer day, Never half r rone, 
While time unheeded glided by © 
On golden wings away, ree 
. Talking of all we knew, and moro, } nies sae 
Of days tu come, and days of yore. With loving I 2 : 
_ Around us flowers were blooming gay, { er bir r 
Beside us flowed the rill, } The while she y mt 
Commingling with the birdling’s song V'll be to thee life" 
Its sweet, low-dripping teill, = 
While echo caught cach dulcet strain, ' Ty CO ane eee A eset 
When true she vowed t 
And murmured back the song aguin. } & i 
} Maud, th tf rofull, 
Above us, in the deep dark blue, } Has broken faith with 2 
Of heaven's eternal arch, { 1 wo togeth r 
Soft, fleecy clouds were moving on, i Of days to com», y y 
With slow and silent mar neaeiin sg 
Lo, all the world was wondrons bright, i 0% ye hi ! 2 ge 
Bathed in a flood of go light! i “aig 
Hil not forget, - 
Oh, never fairer bloomed the flowers, That day, grown into night: 
By soft winds gently stirred; i In fancy ever f : 
' More tranquil never flowed the rill, 3 That life th = 


GOOD ANGELS. 


BY U. D. MOMAS, M.D. 


Goon angels sometimes visit me, 
Tn lonely hour: night; 

They fill the mystic realm of dreams, 
With forms divinely bright; 

They steal into my silent room, 
With soft, nnechoing tread, 

And bend, with glances full of love, 
Above my weary bed. 


I soe the friends of earlier days, 
Who once were near my side; 

Who whispered words of hope and praise, 
And loved me till they died. 

T hear again those thrilling words, ; é ‘ 


And every gentle tone { fens 
Beguiles the flight of weary hours, ; 4 Paes faite 
When Tam all alone. ; Tbe ee 
Teco my sisters in the throng— i The fregran ft nl = 
I sce my mother there; , } Ate Orlatititaee chal cbeeccacl” 
And many a half-forgotten song Shall soothe my eoul, until J ot 
Floats on the dreamy air; The ar dream 
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CHAPTER Xl. 
Tux old Duchess of St 


mM to att 


- Ormand was not 
anything by hal 


a pe 
With a fine 


ves, 


great goodn 


iad 


s of heart 


attained much available 
jug intercourse with the 
h rank had given 
“poise of assured 


the 


which made her kind as 


she under- 


r her own 


e winter of life, a 

back in memory 
to its exp 5 1 cleaves to that 
which most surely akes the feelings of her 
youth 


ftening influence of 


young } 


75, by Miss Anu Stophens, in the Office of the Lil 
#, at Washington, D. C.j 


AS a natural } 


I, 
minutes in silence. Once or twice the old yellow 
lace upon her bosom rose and fell softly, as if s 
sigh had faintly lifted it. 

But all these signs of disturbance escaped the 
young lady, who lad given up her best faculties 
to un effort at self-control. A you 


creature 


fia 
8 


| wrestling bravely with her own heart was not 


, had in- | 


in might have thought } 
ngs apart; but the 


s of life the imagi- 


n the feelings, and 
in the realities of 
t have grown lo 


» call upon Walton 


f Liu! ¢ yadouble motive: 
or ae ted all these young people with 
the x ries of her own youth; the other arose 
from genuine kindne for the dainty old patri- 

f 1 to ce every one happy that came 


4 i Tt it happened that the 

f on i rita cheerful breeze of out- 

7 into Us pretty dwelling, was hut 

if lary to pitalities of her own man- 
sion. 

a) ly had been cheerful and pleasantly 

t 1 riug the eall; but Lady Rose, had she 

t taken up with her own feelings, might 

‘ rved he ol ed young Hurst 

with strange interest; that more than once she 

ve a c poke suddenly, and that 

u l ] ness crept over her fice, 

hen the general conversation left her for a few 


: better than that. | 


likely to observe the actions of her friend. The 
scene she had witnessed on her entrance embar- 
rassed and excited her into a sort of nervous 
gayety quite at variance with her usual calm high- 
bred manner, She met Ruth with an ardor tha: 
astonished the young wife—seeming to for. 
utterly the social gulf that had been cleared at a 


singl 


e leap by the gardener’s daughter, und to 
receive her with open arms on the other side. 
But all this was done feverishly, and with inward 


protest. The scene s irksome to her. She 


longed to rush out of the house, and walk miles 
and miles away, where no eyes could read her 
face, and no action of hers could expose the 
tumult in her heart. 

Still she bore up bravely, spoke of things rhat 
had been, with careless lightness, inquired about 
peopleat Norston’s Rest, without waiting to bean- 
s that Ruth gathered 
from the window-plants, and followed the Duch- 


swered, accepted some flowe 


ess out to the carriuge with a laugh on her lips, 
gayer and brighter than either of the persons left 


} behind had ever seen there before. 


) lady could hope to do. 


Whatever the feelings of the old Duchess were, 
she held them in better control than the younger 
Falling back among the 
cushions of her carriage, she was soon in a con- 
dition to observe the feverish excitement which 

till held possession of Lady Rose, who was that 
moment looking down upon the flowers Ruth 
Hfurst had given her, with unconscious loathing. 


“The perfume of that hyacinth in the centre 


is overpowerl suid the old lady, veading in 


the girl's face un impulse to fling the blossoms 


from her. 
i answered Lady Rose. ‘They 


and, with a sense of infinite re- 


sening !” 


make one faint; 
lief, she tossed the loose flowers into the street. 
ief, : 

at the 


‘The heavy hoofs of a dray-horse, passit 
noment, crushed them into the mud, at which 


£ 


855 
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eres 


on. She struck me as the most charm- 


she drew a deep, deep breath, as if she had got } good op’ 
vid of something poisonous, and was glad to see } ingly naive little creature in the world.” 


it trodden out of existence. ; The old lady did not seem particularly plea 
for, notwithstend, 


On its way home, the carriage turned into the } with these ardent encomiums, 
ions, the prejudices of her 


Park, which was thronged with equipages, and ‘ ing her kindly inten 
brilliant with sunshine. } class were strong as eve 
« Ah, we can breathe here!’’ said Lady Rose. $ «Well, now,” she said, with a little 
The Duchess smiled. } her parasol, ‘ will not keep your hurse 
“Yes, the air has been oppressive,” she said, } ing to our slow 
and again that scarcely perceptible sigh stirred |“ But if I prefer it?” said the D 
the lace on her bosom; but it passed in an in- } mischievous smile. 
stant, and her face brightened wonderfully. “Why, then, I should th ink 
“Oh, here comes St. Ormand,” most sensible of the two, for he 
gentleman on horseback rode up to the ¢ 
«Am I never to find your grace at home?’ he 
said, lifting his hat, and bowing low. ‘Am I s 
always to wayluy you in the Park, to save my- CHAPTER XII. 
self from the ignominy of being turned from your Iv there is any place in s 
door?’ ‘ highly- -bred woman can be 


ace any longer.” 


she suid, as a 


{ of liberty,’ auswered the old le 


riage. 


The young man spoke laughingly, but with an i one of less culture, it is at 
undertone of reproach. } party in the higher circles. 
The old lady smiled in her sweet, pleasant } there of conceali 
way, } 
side of the carriage, with the coral tip of her j ments that you nev 


und touched his hand, which rested on the} noise of a crowd, 


parasol. } source for any shor 


“Well, well! do not scold, and you shall be { manner, in such ¢: 


let in. We are meditating a dinner.’ plicity, That is in its g e passport t I 
The young duke shrugged his shoulders, and } persons of thorough bre 
glanced at Lady Rose with a smile that seemed + The Duchess could not have put the young 


sed to | 


is } have seemed more severe than this. I 

3 ° 
) elegant self-poi 
} thought; but the v 


your {made Ruth Murst 


to demand her sympathy. } wife she proj 


‘A heavy family dinner. Oh, your gr: 


this to be an atonement for all my long-suffer- 


“It is not to be a family dinner, unl 


presence makes it one; but a pleasant little ‘hier husband told her that she I t t st 
I ' 
us naturally, and be known as her own b 


zh that, or any other al ord: 


party, in honor of your friend’s marriuge. 
“My friend ?”” to pass thr 
“Yes; young Hurst, of Norston’s Rest. And} with credit. She was frigh 
his piquant little wife,, Oh, there is some yro- { that it was impossibl 
d bird as the very idea of 


mise in that. She is as pretty a wi became a source of 
ever escaped from a forest.” 


Lady Rose turned her eyes upon the Duke as 


terror to her. 
Lady Rose, too, had tried her 


he made this light speech. ere was a flash of} one visit, but had come away wil 
fire in their blue depths that it him. { of failure that she, too, shrunk from 1 ing,.in 
“You know her, Lady Rose, I faney. Did close social relations, two persons who | 


not Hurst find her somewhere in the neighbor- ; s0 cruelly into the 


hood of Norston’s Rest?” the young Duke a i r PS 
‘© She was born on the estate,” answered Lady | sense of triumph. He termined t i 
Rose, yenerously, ‘‘and is by no means wild or ; should establish a footh s grand 


uninformed, Sir Noel, a very fastidious man, is ; house; for, since his first 1 

proud of her, I think.’ § she was matronizing, his desire i 
“And well he may be. I quite sympathize dutiful attentions of a near rela ld 

with Sir Noel; so take my acceptance at once. } lady, had kindled up with wonderful vividness, 

Your grace, I should be delighted to meet Hurst ; at which a quiet 

anywhere, but of all places at your house. He ; dowager’s lips 

is one of the finest fellows abont town. I am \ found considerable enjoyment in the knowled 

more than glad that his wife has secured your; That day the old lady de ape 

) ep 
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tion-room in good time, 
reas for, with her, punctuality was an essen- 
tial of good-breeding. She would have made a 


lovely picture, could that figure have been taken 


lin the richly-lighted crimsen of 
that room, with the 


ft silk of her delicate gray 


dress sweeping t} 5 ; 
ess sweeping tlie rpet, and great diamonds 


like a Gonstellation of stars, in the 
rossamer vellow q 7 

Sessamer yellowness of old lace on her bosom. 
A wh re 


twinkling, 


©, in whose heart a huge diamond 
quivered, seemed to have fallen, by agcident, 
among the pr 


h 


and waves of her snow-white 


The old la 


did, indeed, look like some- 


¢ more vivid. and lovely than any picture of 
teryears that 


as ever painted. But, 
she lacked a touch of color, 


nnd was 
yes and 
us, which she was carefully se- 


a cluster of green 1] 


ecting from a vase on on 


e of the consoles, when 
yard her, rustling in crean 


ich Brussels point fell in 
ing her with the silvery 


and there white roses 


ty woof, and a rope of great, 
and fell almost 


circled her ne 


ing themselves in 


contrast to the 
1 


ted than those 
bud would have 


was ever 


1 the flowers she 


seanned the fair 
a head to foot. 

dear child, you sre beautiful,” she said, 
he flowers to the Jace in her bosom. 
ininly does agree 
could ever 
stolen it from 


phere of London ce 


I did not thin 
color, You might 


and her eyes drooped un- 
der this sweet praise, which she appreciated at 


its truthful value; for, th 


old lady was far too 


erience, the 


; 
ay 


Kose could anewer, the first guest 


wa u need, followed by another, and an- 
he intil the reception slooh was all aglow 
vit ors and emiling countenance 
Among the lateat that joined this uperb little 
ert Ww and his wife, who 
‘ p io her hed and trembling, 
; ly trig 1 bird, longing to retura 
t its nest. Her 3 of black Jace, looped up 
Ww steely red cactus fowers, was 1D rich har- 


that no guest might be j 
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mony with the peculiar beauty of her face; but 
in its voluminous gracefulness was lost all the 
quaint piquancy of her girlhood. Under the trees 
of Norston’s Rest she had been beautiful as a 


wood-nymph, but in St. Grmand saloons she was 


only a shy, pretty woman, without the grace of 
pitual position, or of native freedom, Nothing 
could be more cordially graceful than her recep- 


tion; but even that failed to stay her limbs from 


trembling, or her heart from beating with tumul- 


; tuous unrest. 


1 a woman of the } 


yproach to flattery, even with one } 
} then to draw a deep breath, ds if 


jing aerc 


In a few minutes the guests were all assem- 
bled. Then the pl 
hushed, and the 
dining 
pictur 
table, with its blooming array of flowe: 
which bright gleams of gold, silver, 
tian glass stole up, meeting the sunshine of gas 
and waxen candles that poured a flood of light 
over the frescoed walls; the tall buffet, laden 


ant hum of greetings was 


d into the 


vhole party p 
room, which opened before them like some 
of still life, gorgeous and dazzling. The 


, through 
and Vene- 


down with ancient golden plate, and the drape- 
ries of damask silk that swept down the high 
windows, certainly was a picture of still life; 
for, though a dozen servants, with silken hose, 
powdered hair, and gorgeous liveries of silver 
gray and crimson velvet, stood in a line against 
the walls, no statues could have been wore im- 


movable. 

In an instant all this changed ; a flood of life 
was poured into the picture. The perfumed at- 
mosphere was stirred by # movement of chairs, 
the rustle of silken garments, and a stir of white 
juands divesting themselves of gloves. Then low, 
sweet tones of conversation stole in as the courses 


followed cach other, until silver and gold plate 


es china, on which was painted 


gave place to Se 
fruit and flowers that fairly r’ 
and hot-house fruit that glowed with them in 
mocking companionship. 


aled the blossoms 


Hurst sat next to Lady Rose; but a strange 


sadness seemed to possess him. More than once 


he leaned back between the courses, and, seem- 
ingly unconscious of the act, lifted one hand to 
. He spoke with her very quietly of 
ng now and 


his brea 
old times at Norston’s Rest, paus 


some pain or 


hecked his speech. 


memory 
Opposite them sat the young wife, distrait and 
She, too, had her memorie nd, look- 


at her own 


anxious. 


at Lady Rose, wondere 
audacity in daring to be the wife of a man who 
might have been so grandly mated. To the noble 


who eat next her she gave vague ans and 


d at random ; for her large, black eyes were 


fixed on her husband with something like a 


hensi 
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Lady Rose saw the look, and shrunk from it} 
in angry misapprehension. Why had this girl, | 
with her bright, dark beauty, been thrown in her } 
way again? Had she not suffered enough, given { 
up everything that was valuable in life? Was 


! was the young lady of the Rest—I the gu 


Y ROSE. 


Here Ruth faltered, and a Jook of distress 
face; but it passed away, and she con- 


swept her 
tinued with quiet truthfulness, 

“Friends ; but not perhaps as you think. She 
ener’ s 


she to be watched, and have every motion scruti- ; { daughter.” 


nized by those great black eyes, that seemed so 
full of apprehension, as if some danger lay in 
the brief companionship of a dinner-table? 
These thoughts fired the proud heart of Lady 
Rose with resentment. The delicate color grew 
. Tiler blue eyes took 


deep and rich in her chee 
the dark, purplish tinge of violets in the shade 
—a haughty, halt-defiant smile gave the faintest 
glimmer of her teeth to view. She turned to 
Ifurst with all the sweet frankness of old ds 
challenging him to more sprightly conversation 
by her own gayety. 

Ife answered this change with 4 


smile, drank 
le the pain of 


off a glass of wine, and dashed 
thought. or body that had kept his spirit in abey- 
ance. IJlis eyes were turned upon the wonder- 
ful beauty of her face, fired by an expression she 


Was that gardener’s daughter opposite watch- 
ing him then? Those large black eyes, were they 


still scanning her across the table? Jealous, was 
she? Well, Lady Ros 
meant; but the women of her race knew how to 


e understood what that 


conceal such feelings. She had eudured, cer- 
tainly, and buried the humiliating anguish deep 
in her heart. 

Ilurst was 


The nobleman who sat next Mr 


gular preocerpation. 


mildly surprised by her si 
Jle was not in the habit of bestowing unappre- 
ciated attentions, and her brief, sometimes ue § 


answers to his genial commonplaces astonished 


him. 
“You seem to admire the lady opposite as 


ving the ear 


rded Lady Ro: 


much as 1 do?” he said, obs 
look with which Ruth 4 
“She is, indeed, lovely.” 

“ Asan angel,” responded Ruth.  “ Every 
she becomes more beautiful, and good bey 


that.” ; It was the eager, restles 


t 
“You know her well, then?” ‘punied this conversation, that Lady Rose hy 


“What! 1? There 
low, within ten miles of Norston’s Re: 
not know, and almost worship. the Lady 

The nobleman smiled. Ie had found 
of arousing that young creature to ani 
Her face lighted up; her eyes, now uplifted to 


s not a person, I 


, who di 


2 
; 
4 
H 
H 
i 
: 
; 
: 
; 
; 
; 
: 
{ 
{ 
410 
; 
4 
H 
{ 
: an ‘ 
had never seen there before in all her life. i 
{ 
+ 
} 
; 
H 
} 
§ 
d 
i 
¢ 
H 
} 
? 


Nothing seems to astonish a thorough-bred 
Englishman; but a look of amazement did come 
into this man’s eyes, as he tented them upon that 
honest, blushing fuce. 

“ Ofcourse,” shesaid. “ Ey 
now ; and I suppose I may call her 
1 


have in the world.” 
“Such friendship is an hone 
the softly-sp 


I am sure,’ 

) should never have violets 
had not been transplante 
Ruth blushed, and 

rriuteful smiles thats 

o her face. 


“Youare kind,” she said. ‘* 


be pleased to hear any one t 
Me is looking this 


ed him, Oh, my Lord 
hing strange about his 
The young wife sy 


ES 


was growing pale with 


“The young gentler 


’ was the thou 


«You see it, then, my lord. 
to observe how much he has changed. But 1 
frightened.’ 


« Thatis not st 


casting another se 
“ Of course, it is all n 
the br 


rehing gian ross the ta 


ituess of his fae 
“ Well it may,’* thou 


pathy. 
“There is something fi 


} down upon the young wife with quick yin- 
‘ 
} 
2 
; 


redness in his cheeks 


; 
; Her companion kn new that 
j 


consuming the frame in which 


{ attempted to change the subject 
; 


remarked with so much su 


eized upor 


‘ wild pleasure in flingi 


change, had drained move than ox 


id was hol 


Lis, flashed with loving intelligence. ‘ ng another to bis San 
“You have always been friends then?’ he iron band seemed to tighten and break across | 

questioned, smiling at her suddenly aroused ut-; chest, The glass dropped, witha erash, to t) 

tention. j table, and, instead of wine, his lips were red 
“Friends? Yes i] ‘ with blood. 


peepee 
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in Oo 
Brave young wife! She had known 
from } the secret which had caused Lady Rose to fee 
ide } from her home, and the knowledge had, indeed, 
ived rendered entire happiness in her married life 
muy one had impossible. Even in her present distress, she 
vas ready to thrust the broken joy she liad 

» Wine, anything that will stop {Ino wn out of sight, rather than wound the pride 


th : cried andy Rose, turning her face, } of that fair girl, who, ne 
all white with 


Lady Rose started y vi 
3 Started up with a ery of nin, } oor R 
oe age (of pain, } PoorRuth! 
hi as auswered, in a sharp shriek 
Ruth, who rushed around the table, pushe 


the servants that ¢ 


tood in her way, anc 
the fuintir 


l rece 


1an in her arms, before ¢ 
time to reach him. 
“Bring wat 


e 


nis blood,” 


to one, hud been al- 
terror, on the gentlemen 


= gt who most an object of worship ever since she could 
rowde around her, as she Wiped those half { remember, 


4 
£ xer-lace of her handker- “It was only a year—only one little year,” 
no one do something for him ?”” she continued, piteously. Te was ill from the 


ied up stairs, my 


love,” said } first. I tried to take care of him; tried to blind 
neral agitation | myself, and think it was nothing, and now he 
utting Lady Rose : lies up yonder dying, perhaps.” 
{ 

5 

? 

{ 

i 

{ 


pe 
ke. “Give him up to St. Or- “No, no! It is not so epeee as that. In- 
led, to the young | deed, he ma: ay yet be saver 
rced under the pall Ruth started, and looked with pleading earn- 
i t e will a fi estuess into the lady’s face as she said this 
in readiness. St. ] “Oh, you are not saying that without good 
1 : ' on You never could be so cruel !’* 

neral agitation with her 
the eld Duchess led her lady 


‘Perhaps the blood on his tips has frightened 
us without cause,” said the lady. 


ft r 2 with somethi: keorder,} Muth shuddered, and closed her eyes, 
Lady Rowe at the « irawing-room | “Oh, it was terrible. 1 had) been watching 
{ him. Something in his face fric 
Mrs, Hurst to your room,’ she said.{ Lady Rose remembered her own u thy 


comfort hero well.’ } thoughts, and a faint flush stole over the pallor 
y, but { of her face. 

] to move, and witha piti- | “The doctor told me that wine was not good 
torned 1 mounted the } for him, and he drank so much, it made me anx- 
ious,’ sobbed Ruth. 


“Forgive me, for 


ito make comer 


these two young 
e dim light, each 
of the other with infinite compassion. 
die? Will he d 
at her arms. 

er. but stood there, 


er dress, like some 


ve me!’’ cried Lady Rose, 


= her face vate both hands. It was 1 


who encouraged it.’’ 


“You! Oh, no, no! I did not mean that!" 
“But I was reek) 
m 


—dangerous in. my wild 


yarits 


«Mark! Some one is knoeking!” cried Ruth. 


statue h now bad fallen on. ‘<The doctor has arrived. It may be some one 
“Oh uk to £ La ly Rose, speak, or my } with news.” 
heart H Come in,” said Lady Rose, hoarse w 
Lady I took the trembling creature in her | prehension. 
arn “4 i fulded her close to her’ own aching | The door opened, and the old Duchess stole 
heas {into theroom. She looked troubled and an 
‘¢ What ean I vay to you, Ruth?” fo OY i Is he dead?” 
“Oh hat this ix not serious; that he will} Ruth asked these questions in whispers, as the 
not lis rit that you will not leave us| old Indy drew near; but they seemed loud and 
Fe lon I ! When you } shrill te Yr. 
fe tl t drove himaway. Norston'’s} ‘Neither dead nor dying,” answered the old 
Re t 2 ver 1 like t) a place after, lady, with great tenderne “The fainting fit 
‘No It could not have been that. No | has gone off, and the ph nis with him. Al- 
one 1a 1 me,” said the lady, ‘1 | ready the flo blood is 
ts 2 a happy there.” Ruth fell down upon her kr Mr gath 
i a ob < ; sai lowe if happiness? | the oll Jady's robe between her shaking hands, 
Indeed, ny lady, he has never been really } kissed it in her passionate reverence. 


+ { “Oh, thank you! thank you! It seems as if 


LAD 


a 
ao 
Co 


ie gS eee ope ere ree 
an angel had come to comfort us,” she exclaimed, 
turning her eyes upon Lady Rose, and brighten- 
ing through all her tears. 

The Duchess drew her robe softly from the 
young wife’s grasp. 

«You must have been in great distress,’’ she 
said; ‘but there is no immediate cause. I have 


seen him myself.” 

Here Ruth, who still knelt, leaned forward, 
and kissed the little hand that was lifted cares- 
singly to her head, in gentle response to so much 
feeling. 

“Can we go to him now, dear lady Be 

“Yes, I think the physician is going out now. 
See him, if you like, but only in company of 
Lady Rose, who must he ¥ sponsible that you 
neither talk much, nor go in with tears in your 


yoice.”’ 

Lady Rose did not lift her eyes, or attempt to 
speak, but her heart swelled, and a smile parted 
her lips. 


and taught her breath to come without a gre: 
is, § 

room where her husband was lying. Here the 

old Duchess left her, and went down to her guests, 

with bland smiles upon her face, but disturbed by 


day. 
“How 
thought, pausing upon the sts irs, and pressing 
«No won- 
I cannot 


like--how wonderfully like!’ she 
one hand unconsciously to her bosom. 
der those young things love him s 
find it in my heart which to pity most. 

Meantime Lady Rose and Ruth had entered 
yas lying upon 


the great chamber where [Hurst 


» couch, very still, and with his 

Ruth stole softly across the room, 
by the couch, and took his hand in hers. 
opened his eyes, turned a little on the cushions 


nelt down 


and gave her a faint smile. 
«Walton! Oh, Walton! are you bette 
«Jt is nothing!’ he ans 1, and his vy 
was faint as the smile had bee 
thing to be alarmed about. Why do you tren 


n. ‘* There 


80?” 
«Tremble ! 

swered Ruth, remembering that she was 

“But you do not see L 


Oh, that is nothing, either,” 
to 2 


pear cheerful. 
Rose.” 
«Lady Rose !”” 
Hurst struggled up from the en 
deep rich color gave a glow to his face that con- 
lor, and held out his hot hand. 


hion, whose 


cealed its 


here. 
Old times! 


y 
. ee { 
eS 


How vividly they all came back 


‘from her heart, but choked the 


When Ruth had wiped the tears from her eyes, } 
t! 
burden of sobs, she followed Lady Rose into the i 


more excitement than she had known in many a { 


He } 


«Ab. Rose, it seems like old times to have you } 


Y ROSE. 


She felt 2 rush of tears coming up 
back, and 


e her voice, 


upon her. 


would not even permit them to s 


‘as she answered him. 


Hurst sank back upon the cushions, still hold- 
ing her hand. 

“ The physician they would send for, orders me 
to leave town at once,” he said. 

Yow cold her hand was; but that 
from the burning fever in his, to wh 
of moderate heat seemed like i 

“You have let this poor 


t come 


he said, turning a fond look o 
There was no sting in that 
Lady Rose. The exaltation of 
inspired her; and she, too, 
the young wife, smiling. 
“But where shall we go?” 
“They talk of my na 
Tlurst. 
“No 


Rose.” 
Hurst lifted his eyes to the 


; tens 

} «Perhaps she will go ¥ 
Lady Rose could not spesk, but t 

understood the 


; 

{ Hurst 
} fusal, and the expec 
‘ gloomily. 

$ «Jt has never been like he 3 
Could you not endure it for li 


Rose. 


= ” 
imie—— 


She knew what he + 


‘ moment the very breat 
} she turned, with a fi 
‘Jip, and knelt down t 
«Yes, Walton, I will 


shall 


the old 
«“ For 


his eyes. 


little time, 
“Por 


ener 


heard th 


her of th 


ed words, but the t quiver of feat , and 


mmer of tears on his eyel 


don that went tot] 


turned upon the et 


» impression his de nd 


at hopeful 


made: but thi 
5 ; 


ng than comy 


been; and unable to contri 


left the room. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


«$80 3 ure determined on thi 


x A 
You will rux 


spite of 


1 my protests 


RIL AR 


Nena ee 


the very height of the season, and when you 

know that I am dying to keep you here.” | 
“To keep me,” answered the old Duchess. 

“How long is it, St. Ormand, since 


become s0 intensely interested in my sc 


ou have 


The young Duke cast a laughing glar 
demure face of the old lady, 


“What if I should say, ever since a certain 
blessed old 1 


eon the 


uly has been so intent on keeping 


Lady Rose Houston out of my sight. Did she 
Ime, or is it a quiet way that she 
man’s feelings from a direct re- 
l 


Oss. 


verhaneraaribrace 
Perhaps your grace 


ty grace has kept you from making a fool 


should be grateful,” an 


mally busy with 


Ann 
tate teen TO 


THE LADY ROSE. 


St. Ormand dropped on one knee, stretched 
the tangled skein upon his hands, and held it to- 
ward her, as he had done a hundred times when 
2 school-boy. 


She took a thread of the worsted, which broke 


{to her touch; gave him a dainty little box on the 


vered } 


and had surprised } 


‘the old Duchess; but it was the eas 


I t senid, ‘Here 
and Ihaver st a stranger.” } 

“Ww ned tl king old lady, ° 
who | i anid e before her } 
hetter } n t 

7 i 1 

Tle ' I s 
the skei rsted , breaking some 
et la laughed under 


s. ‘* Being my ow 
ced, I will 


make f can give relationship 

an ? for cla he run of my house.” 

1 y » angry vith me,” said 

5 dD appr @ the lady with the 
Bs yr air that hi 4d won many 2 privilege from 
aan od 


nivy knew how dearer than all 
u never would 
il feel- 


t rl is to me, yo 


oung man, with re 


5 of that fine old lady. 


Then ashamed of the gentle 


n, 


emoti 


with her 


on, no gentleman of an nge } 


>the moment, she held ; 


and became very busy } 


4 


ear; then leaned forward, and kissed him on the 
forehead. 


«St. Ormand, you never will be anything but 
) g 


a boy.” 


Lady mine, I never mean to be anything else 
to you.” ‘ 

Tt is a very pleasant thing for a nice old lady 
who keeps a young heart in her bosom, to hear 


soft spee 


s from the lips she loves bes 
when there may be some tran 
vi 


, even 
urent object in 
. There was not a shrewder brain, or a 
e loving nature in all § 


England than that of 
st 


thing in 


the world to bafile all her worldly wisdom by one 


} appeal to her affections. 


While the young man knelt before her, moving 
the scarlet web to and fro with his hands, he 
said, 

“Now, that we are good friends again, tell me 
why it is that you insist on keeping the Lady 
Rose like a bird of Paradise, in 2 
which I am never to approach?” 

The old lady looked into his smiling eyes with 
all the innocence of 2 white rabbit. 


2 golden cage, 


“You accuse me of making the young Indy a 
d, “as if L interfered with her 


prisoner,”’ she ss 
movements,’”” 
“Of cour 


e you do, or we should have been 
the best friends in the world by this t 
riously, now, your grace ha 
me.” 

“ Becauze I will not make myself a party to 


ne, Se- 


been too hard upon 


some romantic flirtation that you have set your 
fancy upon.” 

The young Duke colored with di sure, 
the Lac 


nch an idea with 
Rose, or dream that I uld do so? 
dropping the worsted on his 


**Can you connect 


he said, 
knee, and looking 
I thought 


me credit for more respect to a 


at the dowager with unusual 


you had give 


‘ ” 
guest of yours. 
«And go J do, St. Orr answered the old 


lady, throwing off her shrewd, bantering air. 


nd,” 


“But just now I would rather have that than 
anything more serious.” 


ys wished me to 


You have alws 


Sut why ? 


Yes. The St. Ormands are of a 
race that must not be permitted to die out, or 


To marry ? 


choose their wives rashly. The woman you make 


}) 
b) 


sor must have ut 


my succe’ e qualities,” 


3bz THE LADY. ROSE. 
“To match mine, or my ancestors ?’’ ques- {tion before this wild fancy can find acceptance 


tioned the Duke, smiling. 

“To match all that you are, and your ances- 
tors have been,’ was the proud but gentle an- 
swer. ‘There must be no boyish impu 
a new Duchess of St. Ormand is chosen. ’ 

‘Can your grace point out any qualification 
which the Lady Rose does’ not possess ?”” 

“Lam not speaking of the Lady Rose in that 
connection at all,’’ said the dowager, demurely. 

‘Vas she not birth 2”, 


$s when 


“Yes, an earl’s daughter may be said to have } 


that.” 
“igh breeding 2?” 
“Good breeding 
birth, and with the 


comes, of course, with 
social advantages and educi 
tion that accompany it.” 


“Perfect. grace 7” 

“*Yes,’’ replied the Duchess, drawing out the 
word with seeming reservation, 

“Tn short, is she not beautiful as an angel?”’ 

The old lady shook her head gently before she 


” 


answered, in their 
opinions of angels.”’ 

“Ig ghe not everything that goes to make a 
proud, sensitive, good woman?” 

“Well, T do not dispute that.” 

“What is lacking, then? WI 
persist in looking coldly on me when I spe 


her? 


“People differ so much 


of 


‘¢ Because, my son, there is one thing more im- 


portant thanany quality you have yet mentioned.” 
‘What is that, your g Z 


«© Love !”’ 


A flash of crimson swept the Duke 
eyes grew soft and earnest. 

‘Without that, lady mine, there will be no 
future Duchess of St. Ormand.” 

The old lady nearly broke down in the cox 


she was pursuing; her hand fell car 


the young man’s shoulder, The sr e 
bade to her lips shone through a tender mist in 


her eyes. 
was a bad dissembler. 


After all her expori 


“Grant me permission to 


Lady Rose,” pleaded the Duke. 
“That she may open “her blue eyes in wonder 


at the haste you hare made.’ 


“T think she will not be so very much sur- 
prised.” 

‘“Who can measure the arrogant vanity of 
youth exclaimed the lady, holding up her 
hands in mock astonishment. 

‘ ‘*Now, you know I don’t mean that. I am no 
conceited fool.” 


The Duche 


«1 tell you, boy, there must be ¢ 


shook her head, and said, 


ill your grace ; 


2 of devo- } 


} from my fair guest, if she ever does think of you.’ 
$ All the brightness went out of the Duke's face. 
e the floor, 


pac 


¢ Hearose from his knees, and began to pac 


} excitedly. 


$ «You think there is no hope then?” 

} The old Jady shook her head again. 

; ‘Youareaware? You know, perhaps, of some 
} engagement?” 


“Nothing of the kind. Lady R 


. 
just come out, remember 


The young man’s face kindled. 

; ‘Inspiteof yourself you giv > hor 
} 

lf 


‘It is in spite of mys 
} the kind,” was the ar 


; woman’s advice, and curb this ir 


} man of seven-and-twent 


} Don’t rnin your chances—if 


being in too great ah 


“T cannot wait 


} bear anything but tl 
The old la 


petuosity. 


It we 


‘inspire; but she was det iz t eck it, in 

order that it might ¢ 
} persistent fe 
} «Sit down he 
ing a litter of floss sill 


ling. 


; give him a place ont 
down, and I will tel 


once when I was yo 


} you are.” 
The 


; 
> Went on y 


Duke seated himself, and t old aris 


vith the demure gent of a kit 


rey 


not even looking up at} 


es Children are fond of fi 
any rate, I loved them with ¢ 2 ne of 
; id [ had ma 


; my fancies, 
> the old gardener set le ¢ 


i my own, 


‘ of ownership, and al 


eno 


too In tl 
of 1 
ied the Duk { jy 
“Qne delicious draught of f; c look 
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jnto the torn heart of th 


1e bud, was all ] ; 
. Beate got ins “There is your gues ¢ = 
exchange for the rose I had ruined.” ; your guest mounting her horse for 


a ride in the Park 
The old lady took up her embroidery 


4s she } attendance. Good-morni I yj 
Ree { ‘ , rning. I shall certainly join 
finished speaking, and went dilig. ; = 


ently to work her, and remember your pretty lesson, if I ean.” 
canvas, ; 


} The next minute, St. Ormand ws 


vith no one but a groom in 


making other rose-buds on the 


s on his horse, 
jth it stood waiting at the door; and theold Duch- 


$ ess thrust her needle through the heart of a moek 
} rose-bud 


“But human hearts fre not roses," said the 


iar : 
ul in his passion as she had been, 


like them,” 


; , and, folding both lands ia her lap, 
Sent a low, ple 


sant langh after him. 


ae (10 BE CONTINUED.) 
THE ROSE or T q Y 
4 Si , DEATH.—A LEGEND. 
BY ELIZARETH Bnovron, 
Awana 1 ‘ r 
é a! mul , Time sped, and seasons en ing, 
Ay = 
ey bs , till found tho votary bending, 
> am Sor ysat ys of yor } Above the glowing canvas, whereon his soul was laid, 
N "3 glorious v 
2 4 ‘air form, and ec 
y U y shor oct soul created, and ar 
P 4 2 r d wt From the bewildering fi his sleeping tl 
r He saw, or was he dre 
1 : {wr To bt 1 loving uspe 
Eyes full of wonder rais' 
H Absorbed in silent gazing, 
v ‘ t nei | He lay until the vision had faded quite ny 
} Then shrank before its power, 
‘ For lo! death's snowy flower, 
j Sut : In fresh and dewy fragrance upon his b 
Their t ptare that frum sech converse | Oh, not for me this tc 
“pr j He sighed in whisper broker 
tc parity, } Death could not mean to summon me fi | 
. 4 f know, 
- - lwr He some other, 
, terrors, Som n and weary brother, 
- fs “ =, t task’s unfinished—I cannot, will 
v fort t . jarring thr ‘ And with swift footsteps creeping, 
P , é = f renely sleepin 
ren red, 1 in deep ond dreamloss rest; 
; P : pon the sleeper’s broast, Ineo was f : 
; from thie post 5 ith son 
js : } He laid Death's floral sigt cae 
a fetters to seek a leave t Noxt morn a band of weepers, 
; Were red round two t 
4 ' dD e 
1 Pe forms, wh death] spirits alnce yest 
P ethan midnight nm ney 
; } One wrinkled, bent, and hoary, 
; manhood’s glory, 
24 living tomb. Mach Inight had passed from Lif 
' break Ith m 1 ela 
t ul sping 
hel t { A fl, with cold f ked in unen rest 
One head loc st 
Upon hi 1 rested ; 
itel | ‘ l nowy pull death's flower upon his breast. 
Kae And mueb th 1 men wondered 
Why that young hfe was sunder 
ere her seat 1 why the white-haired brot ne death's flower wore, 
, hen lif thread svered 
5 Death's fragrant white rose nev 
r 
' that bound him ath Was fi {on pulseless bosom within that abbey m 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, 1 morning-dress for a} the centre. The bodice is plain, with a deep 


middle-aged Indy, and the material may be either ‘ wuffle collaret, cut on the bias. The robe buttons 
the entire length of the front, in the centre of a 


wide band, which is added on to the breadth. 
| The material of our model is a striped pereale, 


e striped mohair, cambrie, pereale, or calico. The 
form is Princesse. The skirt terminates with a- 
deep gathered flounce, cut on the bias, and headed 
by 2 cross-band, put on with the machine-stitch — 

ing. The flounce is a part of the dress, there in chocolate-brown and white Twelve yards wilt 
being no skirt under it, The pockets have a ‘be required. Pereales can be bought at from 
cross-band at each end of them, and a button in | eighteen to twenty-five cents 
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On the opposite page we 
tume, made of black tamis, 
erépe. as three flounces, five 
inches deep, the upper one finished with a head 
ing to stand-up. These flounces are simply hem- 
med across the front breadth. There is a band 
of crépe, pointed at each end; these lap exactly 
in front, where they are fastened by a button ; 
a button is also added at either end. The Polo- 
naise is cut double-breasted. The revers and 
cuffs of the sleeves are of crépe, also the bands 
on the sleeves and the waistband, The only trim- 
ming on the bottom of the Polonaise is a thick 
cord of crépe. One yard of English crépe, and 
sixteen yards of tamis will be required. The 
latter material can be bought from seventy-five 
eents to one dollar and fifty cents, double width. 
Crépe is expensive; but a good one wears well, 
and is the cheapest in the end, 


givea mourning cos- 
trimmed with English 


Above, we give a striped percale fora Miss of 
twelve or fourteen years of age. The under-skirt 
is perfectly plain; the over-skirt is very short in 
front, and the back puffed. 

Vou. XLVII.—26 


The peculiar loop- } 


GARMENTS, ETG. 365 
jing of the back breadth is done by leaving one 
i width quite long, and catching it up to the waist 
} on the left side. The basque is round and plain, 
‘finished with a binding of the percale. The 
‘sleeves are slightly fulled into a narrow band, 
{ from which there is a narrow frill, Both simple 
jand pretty fora young girl. Ten yards of per- 
{ cale will be required. 

Next we give a suit for a boy of six, of which 
iw This suit is 
} made of tweed, trimmed with black braid. ‘The 


jacket has a sailor collar, and is confined round 
‘the waist with a band, to match the loose trou- 
i 
; 
} 
2 
H 
t 
i 
} 
; 
q 


; fers at the knee, These can be made of white 
i pique, trimmed with either black or white braid. 
; Next is a costume of brown Holland, for a girl 
fof eight years. It will look very well trimmed 
‘ with fine black worsted braid, put on in groups, 
{a8 seen in the design. There is a plaited flounce, 
' four inches deep, across the back, sewed down 
| with several rows of the braid to match. The 
front breadth is trimmed ‘en tablier,’”’ as may 
be seen. The loose blouse is belted on at the 
waist, with a sash tied at the left-side. A. sailor 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


collar and deep cuffs, all trimmed with the black Handkerchiefs, in the style of the accompany- 
ing cut, are now very fashionable. The border 
is of plain or striped linen, (colored,) and is fast- 
ened down with hem-stitch, the threads being 


drawn on the white centre. Work the initial, or 
‘ monogram, on the extreme edge of 
S | the border is of a solid color; if 
braid. Smoke pearl buttons are most used for ; above the border, in colored eotton to corres- 
these costumes. . } pond. 


if 


EMBROIDERED CORNERS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


V 


We give, here, two embroidered corners: also , The second ot the corners has an applique of 
two initial letters. The first of the corners is em- } dark-gray cloth oma pale-gray ground, the figures 
broidered in satin, overcast, and chain-stitch, with } being outlined with black silk cord, sewn on with 
three shades of brown purse-silk on a ground of } white silk; the tendrils and the contour of the 
brown cloth, the star outlined with black silk cord. } star are worked with gold cord. 


fl 


PATTERN FoR VALANCE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


We give, in the front of the number, a pat- } black, with appliques of scarlet cloth, the fancy 
tern for a Valance, which tay be used for a! stitches being put in with embroidery silks of 
Bracket, ete., ete. It is of Scarlet, or red cloth, | various colors. The soutache in this case should 
with appliques of white; or the cloth may be ' be gold, barred across with black silk. 


GIRLS CROSS-OVER FICHU, WITH APRON-FRONT. 


BY EMILY n, MAY. 


i his month, an illustration of one of} No. 1. Tfalf of fichu crossing over and forming 
k ¥e te) a R = so much worn; and also} the back; the dotted line shows where it turns 
the pretty fichues, now Prescot s ; 
: 8 by which to cut it out. This fichu } over at the back : 
ts lh for a girl, with an apron-? No, 2. Half of apron-front, put on a waist- 
is a cross-over one, fo gin, } 


* band, fastening at the back. 
front. 


8o7 


368 DIAGRAM FOR GIRL’S CROSS-OVER FICHU. 


No. 3. Half of collar. The notch in collar and § cashmere, and trim with fringe. 
fichu correspond. Make of blue, brown, or black * fwent and back views of the fichu. 


We give the 


BABY’S BOTTINE. 


BY MES. 


JANE WEAVER. 


MATERIALs.—One ounce of 
white Berlin wool, half an 
ounce of colored, four knitting- 
pins, No. 16 bell gauge. 

Cast on fifty-five stitches with 
colored wool, divided between 
three of the knitting-pins; close 
in a round, and purl two rows. 

3rd round with white wool. 
Knit two together, knit three, 
wool forward; knit one, woo} 
forward; knit three, knit two 


together. Repeat four times 
more. 
dch re Plain knitting. 


Repeat these two pattern rows 
three times alternately, so that 
the decreased as well as the 
separate stitches between two 
stitches made by the thread, 
ing put round the eedle, 


he y over 
each other. rk with 
colored wool again one row 


plain, then two rows purled; 
then work with white woo! the 
inue to 
plain. The little single 
ed stitches are knitted in 
of five plain white 
the regular dis- 


The 


leg of the sock, and con 


knit 


rows, and 
of three 
worked as 
ke a seam; 


stitches 


a 


common 
for 


is 


knit one plain and one 


and decrease 
y rows both sides 


am in regular distances 
at the numher 


, and forty- 


When the 


y long 


of the row the front of the shoe 


middie atitche 


with these eighteen stitches twenty 


tches will be knitted in going back- 
1 and forward, thus—one row plain, the 
After the last row the eighteen 


purled, 


stitches remain npon the needle until afterward, 


The twenty-one remaining stitches—the middle 


work with the eighteen | 


up, where, of course, the little } 


yey) 
‘ Sa 
PAE AY 


ee 
es ED 


of which is the same stitch—are used next for 
| the heel of the shoe part in colored wool. Begin 
the heel with the little edge which inclose the 
shoe part all round. Cast on upon three knit- 
ting-needles sixty-nine stitches of colored wool, 
‘and knit four round plain, so that the purl side 
‘appears; then take the first row of the heel, 
knitting twenty-one stitches in with this litte 
roll part, and finish the heel in ati is knit 
Su) 


3.0 BABY’S BOTTINE. 


three, purl three, which, when you have knitted ; finish the unJerpart of the shoe—still in colored 
three rows, must be reversed; knit twenty-one ; wool—pick up the stitches along the bottom part 
rows in this manner, and then three more rows of it, and knit the squares as before, taking one 
to appear all purled; then halve the stitches, ) stitch of the roll and the white sock together, 
place the two needles together, and cast off, | turn back and decrease one stitch to keep the 
taking a stitch from each needle, which forms } number even; continue in like manner every 
the heel. Then knit the little toecap in the | row until you have knitted to the toecap, then 
same manner, taking the centre stitches of the } knit three more rows, and decrease every alter- 
roll, and leaving thirteen stitches on each side; ‘ nate row to correspond with the front; cast of 
knit six rows, which forms two squares; then | and sew the parts together, stitch by stitch, on 
decrease one stitch at each and every alternate | the wrong side; crochet a chain, tie some little 
row, till only twelve remain, which cast off. To ‘ tassels, and place them in the bottine. 


nee 


BORDER FOR TABLE-CLOTH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Table-cloths, in colors, are now quite fashion- { engraved above. ‘I'he color of the cloth, of the 
able. We give one, which is to be worked in} embroidery, etc., should be in harmony with 
applique and embroidery, as seen in the pattern | the room where the centre-table is to be placed. 


EMBROIDERED MATCH-BOX. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 


The box is made 
black leathe: 
dery, 


of cardboard, covered with { various colors. We add the pattern for the em- 
Fr, and ornamented with an embroi- } broidery, full size below. The design is an un- 
worked on black satin, with purse silk of ! usually handsome one, it will be seen. 


871 


JET NECKLET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, above, an illustration of a very pretty ; beads, increasing in length as th 
jet necklet. The outside contour is composed of } the double row, from which th 
several rows of small jet beads stitched together. / pended, encircles the throat. 
In the inside the seven rows, which mount as a! minat 


with tassels of jet beads. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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THE NEW-FASHIONED THROATLETS., 


— 


BY Mus, JANE WEAVER, 


an engraving of a throatlet to be: Also a throatlet of black velyet 


, gilt, and en- 
Tt ue Velvet en-{ amel, 


The black velvet encircling the throat is 


satin, and} lined with white satin and studded with gold 

a ent depend- / and enamel stars, A single end of velvet falls 

front consist ds arls of various / in fre ont, and terminates with a gold and enamel 
Roman pearls, of cours e, are used. 


} ornament. 
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ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CNWIT-CHAT } CreTonNE AprLigue Wonk is one of the newest and pret- 

§ tiest of the several kinds of fancy work now #0 fashionable. 
{ It requires a good deal of taste and skill, however, on the 
} part of the worker, Neatness in cutting out the binds a 
flowers from the cretonne is partic 
we must have thousands, perhaps tens of thousand: 
scribers, who are sufficiently tustefu ful, 
} this kind of work not be 
} haps, to, give a description of the method. 1 
} to select the cretonnes yourself according to t 


Tur Late Houns kept up at Evening Parties are greatly to 
be reprehended. It is quite customary, at least in our large 
cities, for dancing to Le maintained until Jong after miid- } 
night, Considering that gentlemen have to be ut their busi- } 
ness, at, or before, nine o'clock in the morning, itis evident } 
that, if they remain up ata ball, or party, until three or four, 
they are too fatigued to go freshly to work, as they ought 
tudo, Young girls can lie a-bed, until they have rested, 
that is, if their mothers choose to do their work for them, } Wich to make. ys 3 rorkianiaital 
orure rich enough to have servants to doit. But the young { es a aa i ch ge |i 
lawyer, or doctor, or merchant, or clerk, must be at his } of several different cretonnes, on which 


larly desirable 


nd therefore it wm 


store, or office, punctually, or else others will get bis cus- ; Lutterflics, and dragon-flies in many sl 

tomers. It is eminently true, at least in business, that “the $ ,nd rose, Th were all cut out ¥ 

early bird catches the worm.” We say nothing, in all this, } gory, Jaid on the silk (which was first lis 

ag to the injury which is given to health. Yet it is easily } und sewed over in silk of the color of tl rd f 

domonstruble that to go to bed long after midnight; to} Thus if you are working over a i t 

rise after insufficient sleep ; to work all day in a half-awake § feathers, you work it over with sh gray rlet. 

condition, is slowly, but surely to undermine the health. } If you are working over a pink rv s of 

Only the strongest constitutions can stand it, and even thoy ; pink silk, dark toward the centr se . 

must, in the end, become more or less impaired, > the extremity of tle Jenyoss ia ; 

hours at parties * burn the candle, } catch the light. The more hig nak = 

“at both ends. } in eretonne the fewer are the hes * 
The trath is, we are attempting, ina republican country, } oy; r; but if a coarse, badly-finish t 

whero all, except a very fow, have to work for a living, to } filling-in with colored silks ts troubles ae 

copy the social custums of courts, where all are rich, and } much artistic taste to be effective. Borders : < 

idle, and take to amusements, therefore, for something to do, ; look best in flower-sprays, with a brilljant-wi j tterfix 

Weulthy a3 many fumilies are, at least in our great cities, } yesting here and there ou one of the b The great 

the sons have to look forward, a3 a rule, to some occupation, $ art isin arranging the olij h te 

since the fortune of the father, whon divided at his death, } the best advantag 

is not sufficient to keep them in the style in which they have } too far apart. ‘Th tl & 

been brought up. You can count on your fingers, at the ; a table-cover border, is 1 b 

most aristocratic parties in Walnut Street, Fifth Avenue, or } » cushion this is not necessary t k 

Beacon Street, the v few young men who have las, in- i to those who have a good eye for color, L g 5 

comes independent of some profession. All the rest are 3 than Berlin woul-work. 

either lawyers, bankers, or merchants. ne of them, there- — 

fore, ought to stay up, dancing, until two or three o'clock in “Tie Leap or Art.”"—The } } ft 


the morning, Do young ladies, who desire to dance the ( 
man, and keep these late hours, think of th 
forget that men cannot lie a-bed until noon, or afterwar 
then duwdle about, on sofas, all da 
Let us be sensible. Let us give up 
tocracies of Lurope, in the characte 
especially these late hours., Let us return to the 
sible examples set by our grandfathers, who 
comparatively early, and were alw: 
for work the next day. We are not lon scended nobles, 
with fabulous rent-rolls. Do not let us, therefore, be such 
shams as to live as if we were, 


periodical :— It seems to be : 
line, at present. And not without good ¢ a 
i} admit on examining it. It con 

? some of the $1.00 


ir, postage paid by the pub 


azines, u 


bsequently, 


of our ente 


and making the ekirt itself ver 
very few. We do not th 


ys, in consequ 


Tue 
of engravings, twenty. 


tr is the title of a new 
ive in number, which 


Prerorta Souve 


1 a premium te persons g up clubs, instea’ > Set 
the “Washington's Virst Interview With His Wife. 
they prefer it. “The Pictorial Souvenir” is a compani 
“The Gems of Art,” which has been so popular. This i Do you 
rare chince to obtain twenty-five first-class steel plates. retain aT 


Ty 
magazine for twenty 
as I live.” 


y Yeanrs.—A lady writ “JT have taken your 
nd I hope to take it as long } 


LPs, 


on 


stra 


of the influence of early tra 


Has Your Wire, ox 
tor 1875? If she has not, cubs 


4 copy of “ Peterson” 
ibe for ber, 


face, with « bad temper, is not the most comfortable thing 
to have in a house, 


or, 
oF 


CurrnruLnerss is often better than beauty. A handsome ; 
‘ 
) 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKs. 37 
App ITIONS To ¢ LUnS n e a Eo (eee z cae Ee ae ee ee a 
the rest of the club, ieee be maile at tho price paid by { Hands and Henrts By Christian Reid, 1 vol,, 12 mo. New 


hough additional subscribers 


are 
to make up a second club, th 


neut. 


te person sending them 
; become entitled to a secc ond premium, or premiums, 
sWays notify us, howover, when such asec ond club is com- 
pleted. These additions 1 


made, mor 


es Sata 


Year, for back numbers to January 


e supplied. All such additions to clubs, we 
May as well state here, must t like the rest of the club, 
t January number, Go on mak Ing additions to 


Tux Postage for the y Tin the 
: © 1875, 


jcular to explain this 


¥. red that the prices, 
b tof id 5 r which the subscriber 
bad t and when it § 
i also ¢ hever less than 
tsa » it will be seen 
t t b prices f cheaper 
Persons B ¢ Tur Macazng, r rly, of agents, can 
“ sf t Interview With His Wif or 
i t bys g fifty cents 
t I t rs, wh 
t r “Peterson” of 
A L oe rto pw us 
EVI 3 ¥ BOOKS 
p s le 8 J Plead i 
i : } , 
v v 
5 I the D 
Int [ 
I I irvi 
{ r T 
The r =F olume is 
- t f William 
J B earlier { 
p ' leo give us plea 
’ i nen Words 
Me ¢ volume 
i rf which we 
y tot pularity of 
‘ , t Jobrated “ Frazer 
suse of Moore, 
Tey Mire, A Leo, 1 
F Of vy} i 
this i 
’ I it 
Pho publ fasta it 
, j teloth bind 
be |b 
! t ter 
. isin tho pr 
a be added to the serie 


over, at dif- | 


>} “Under The Greenwo 


D, Appleton & Co.—It alwe lys gives us pleasnre to no- 


he wine advent of any new author of merit in the field of 
} American letters. 


Among our younger novelists, the writer 
of this stury takes high rank. 
first appearance. She is the author of nearly a dozen earlier 
} fictions, such as“ Valerie Aylmer.” “The Daughter of Bo- 
hemla,” cte,, ete, But “Hands and Hearts” seems to us to be 
her best book, The scene is laid, principally, at the Vir- 
&lnia Springs. The entire action of the ste 
} few weeks, and the interest turns alte 
$ of a young coun 


This is not, however, her 


confined toa 
ther on the fortunes 
11, who makes her first app 
} society at the White Sulphur, and who, b 

ata e, hardly knows what to do with 


rance in 
sthy three lovers 
ich 4 


of suitors, There are not many characters, in the 1 
the day, that can be against this of Sybil. The heroine 
{ is earnest and vivacious, sensible and i 


breath. 
is as pretty as the iss 


and contradictory; and all in one 


bright American girl; w 


} n Lit of a coquette, perhaps; undeniabl 

{ tempted for awhile by a splendid match; 

$ heart, and therefore chooses at last the poor 

} but the one with whom she could clearly be h 


} to whom she will make a good wife, we doubt not, to tl 


4 The Madding Crowd. Thomas Hes 
Henry Holt & Co—This n 


, and as ascrial,in an English y 


By 
« 


wel first 


tere it attmeted an unusual degree of » 

Principally because some critic suggested that it was 
{ fiction from the pen of George Eliot, A Jit 

verbal style, however, would have sayed the crit 2 
| blunder, twas only necessary to res ad the fir t 
} that the author was not Geor; 
} a good deal of ability in tho bo 

tion of the rusties; there is somo sharp 

meters of a higher kind; and the plot is full of 


$ now acknowled 


lished. 
} advance we had expected, 
| Inthe Gumargne. By Emily Bowles. 1 vol. 8 v0. FE 
} Loring. —The scene of this story is laid in S Fr 

F olate region, the delta of the Rhon i 

rearls the book, the local color, the Prov 4 
} tise vividly before one, The characteristics of t] gion 
{ are so well described, ind 1, that, but for its vig 
} lish, we should think the book a translation 

Peterson's Household Directory, or Th gs Ei ¢ Sheuld 

Know. 1 vol, Pp B. Pe - - 

} The character of this t ufficiently ind in its 
fitle, It is a complete Fam ly Encye} t y re 
ference, containin arly tive thou 1 receipt vall - 

} jects, useful, ornamental, vte., ete, An excel lox 

} greatly to the value of the work, 

The St I, By Henry ( 1 rol. Ph 
TBI ns aft Broth A new edition « very ] 
lar novel, ¥, twenty years ¢ riled the Hte- 
rary wor with that inimitably eumie tate, * ¥ 
lentine V tril i t story, though 
nol qi 0h tea A i ius) Neth 

11 t. By Mra, i W 1 rol 
yi a a ‘The merit of this wr 
her plots are always more or | italy « 

f character, however, is not g 
polar, and this is ox best stories, 

q dred A W. Pagden. 1 vol., 
10» Boston } ais Little ook sets forth how the 
author makes three hundred nnd fifty dollars a year by his 
bees, shows how others may soon do the sau , that is, 


ith equal luck, and industry. 


OUR 


OUR ARM-CHAIR, 


Never Acary.—We are continually receiving letters like 
the followi in fact no other m: zine, bo fur as we know, 
has such friends. ‘“ Let me tell you about an experiment I 
lately tried,” writes a lady, “and its result! Mother and I 
have taken your magazine since 1861; but at the beginning 
of °75, we thought we would try some of the newer publica- 
tions, which we accordingly did. But we were not satis- 
fied with them; they only served to confirmy us in our belic ; 
that there were none like unto ‘ Peterson.’ So, the January } 
number was inmmediately ordered, und, as L opened it, and 
beheld its beautiful steel engraving, lovely colored patterns, 
and glanced at the stories by familiar contributors, 


*Peter- } 


son’ resumed its sway once more, To say nothing of its 
beautiful patterns, from which I have made fancy and useful 
articles innumerable, its elegant fashion-plates, pleasunt 

ies, fine poetry, and last, but not least, its useful receip 
es all these, its music alone is worth double the pri 
of its yearly subscription. Ihave two musical 


Scrap-Books 


g 
filled with music, which I have selected from ‘ Peterson,’ ; 


ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS 


} actually demonstrated the supe 
; even iced water, spongings over all d 


DEPARTMENT. 


a 


ulcers follow, with much viscid mucus, and sometimes a 
considerable portion of each tonsil is destroyed. The fever 
is frequently attended with delirium at the commenceme nt; 
und the desquamation, or pecling off of the cuticle, is ani 
portionate to the intensity of the preceding heat, 
unfrequently the epidermis, or outer layer of the 
hands und feet, separate in large patches, 

This form of the disease is liable to b 
mation of the ¢ 
ral dropsy. 

In reference to the tre atment, there 


and not 
cin of the 


followed by inflara- 
*, running of the ears, abs 


} to be fulfilled which peculiarly belon, ‘o the moth and 
which she cannot safely trust to othe for instance g- 
{ ing with cold water must tbe we dulousl if 


ae a te at of the skin should return, or in 


Currie, of England, and Dr. Corso! f Penn 


disease, where heat of the surface 
ulcers on the tonsils should be tou 


sixty-two songs, and fifty-four instrumental pieces; all of lotion of two grains of bichloride ; a 
them pretty and popular, and many of them of recent pub- Mone: cuneate acne ee ase pe = a 5 
lication, which could not be purchased in sheet form for | sponge, probing or swab, oi Wh 2 = 3 
less than from forty to seventy-five cents each. But once the formation of matter in the tonsils. « Ss 
only have I proved faithless, and never again will I waver in } sulphuric acid in camphor 3 
my allegiance to dear old ‘ Peterson’—the ‘ Incomparable.’ " ; abate the inflammation, or if toa t Sanat ; it 
For I'trry Crxts Exrna,a copy, ofany one of thebeantiful | “U8 # more energetic formation of thes mapeice 
premium engravings of “ Peterson vill besent to § meron. of the disease. The fullness and great > : 
any subscriber, mail or otherwise, for the year 1875. These | Cf the tonsils, frequently sudden, may | i 
: * i by the maatitee applying a linseed Ty 4 
engravings are all large-sized, for framing, and are printed i can beharsa didi theca CRS, 
from line and stipple, or mezzotint plates, that cost to en- |“? 2° Vorme, around the throat. Tl yott 
grave from ono to two thousand dollars cach. As the pro- } PPoduced by the enlargement of the ¢ é : 
prictor of “Peterson” owns these plates, he can afford to | 00 Yield, though sometimes It requires the further ald of 
furnish copics for the mere cost of paper and printing; but, { *@¢ Stimulating embrocation. In this § 
for obvious reasons, he is not willing to sell copi this } there Is always a tendency to rapid exhaust 
low price, except to bona fide subscriters to his magazine. } after the first excitement ¢ aed by t : 
The list of plates is advertised in the and March { ™atory fever has subsides r ¢ 
muimbors! ; the disease is frequently threatened, ¢ 7 
ae ; treatment has been resorted to. 
Our Premium Enenavina for 1875 continues to receive } ow the medicine most suital to « 
the highest 7 2 from editors and subscribers. It is uni- ; is quinine and aromatic eulphuri id, i £ 
versally pronounced the finest ever issued by any periodicul, } least every morning, or better, after t 
We give it, as will be seen by our Prospectus, to pr ; thrice daily. 
ting up clubs. We also send it to sulscribers, but to them } The writer learned the value of t i of 
alone, for sifty cents extra, x price that represents on he } cation in throat affections, which, t 
cost of the paper aud printing. It is a match pict + mn ummatory kind, twenty years « f 
size, as well as in character, to “ Washington Te { Hood, of England. He says, “ The know! 
of His Gene ” We will send both of these to subscribers, ¢ ficial consequences of this mode of treat toft } 
for one dollar, Hach of them, at a retail store, v ost $1 Teclions of the ton h t t 
five dollars, value in treating the severe affections of t 
—? } dental to scarlet fever. The 1 
MENTS inserted in this Magazine at reas tended it has, in my mind, 
“Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertisi t f 
dium in the United for it has the Jargest ¢ 
3 to ever f 
lage, and cross-rouds. Address Purrnson’s Macaznir, 306 i 
Chestnut street, Philadelph Pa, ; 
Gos ea Neg Ba ee : ‘ h 
i mucous mem . 
MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT i 
BY ABRAM, LIVEZEY, M.D. ; ef ns ar 
No. V- ARLATINA—CONTINVED, 5 ae 
ScarLaTina ancinosa is distinguished from the simple, $ 
or mild form of the di: », by the presence of ulcerations { " : - ae 
on the tonsils, with a sensation of stiffness and tightness of { 
the throat. The rush is rather more tardy in its appearance, { 
but when it has established itself fully, the heat on the sur- { Trowrrs ry Fiows nd, wl flow- 
face is greater than in any other fever, rising oftimes to 112°, } ers are cultivat 6 qu ji see 
When the slough in the throat comes away, deep, ragged } is setting in fuvor of the old-fashioned flowe used 


eC SNe, Oe ee 2 ie: 


OUR NEw COOK-BOOK, 377 


RA Porn 
tosee in our g: 


Andmothers’ garde 


RoUshaes Gre Hi Lilles, larkspury, phlox, _Erreer or Nervous Inrivence on 11 Hrant.—Expe- 
eres = 3 res ses, columbines, and all Timents made with much care and precision, show that the 
: % aro fast driving out the circulation of the blood is accelerated or retarded by ner- 

more delicate variet ‘mhoums, ete., { yous influences In amanner which before was only vaguely 

aro only At} suspected, More recently, the inve stigutions of this subject 
Which thrive easily und natunuly. { made by M, Marcy, in relation to the | ati 
y id oll-cloth patterns, which, and its connection with muscular 


Carnations 


lea of gp 
Ung to realize that th. 


tof the heart, 
. r, and the 
eenvall the rage, are now } violent emotions of unger, fear, joy, ete. all of which, he 


Years, have 


int ud tuste. 49 is a reform we aro Says, exercise a direct action on the peripheri 
The styl have exelted pecntlar interest, M. Mar 
sindeners, who called it, in their | y irlations In the beating of the heart to be due toany change 
W, real Italian gardens are simply { in the activity of the heart itself, but says it is certain that 
ants suitable to the climate grow! ke place under the 


bea few mro ki 


© was always a bad one, and jn- 


510} the changes in the general circulation tak 
ids in | influence of moral emotions, the face bec oming 
ndon each side { ete, Those well-known changes must entail y 
wuntain plashing | the equency of the beatings of the heart, so that the power 
which moderates or accelerates the ¢ m” Hons of the heart, 
he thinks, can be no other than tho contractilj f{ the ves- 
sels of the whole body by nervous ag 


1, or pale, 


riations in 


vated! OUR NEW COO K-BOOK. 


a It t Plaster { Sa Every receipt in tis Cook-Book has been Leste d by @ prac- 
da Mitt t of t rr ut how 
: 2 DFSSERTS, 
F Z Pais A Cheap Pudding—Peel and core four or fiy 
P 5 ae = ted such flows to their size, cut them in s 
7 iid wot rinkle them with sugar, 7 
“SA ‘ én “by apricot or other jam, 
tir ‘ iu Every vot, mix it with a pint of mili, a litt anda 
2 ee ll plece of butter; stir it over the fre until it boils, th, 
Li i Bobdeda } Pour it Into the pie-dish, with the apy Jam, and dake 
“8 ‘ ies Baad ; = ls, } St until done, 
point rdener Potato- Pudding —Roast sufficient Potatoes to pr 
an fort thew and } 4 pound of flour, melt a quarter of a pounce 
7 f t i { Yery little water, mix the Potato flour 
¢ pentet 1} gether, rub them with & Spoon thror 
r t ingest © of four egex, add to them one q rof 
* T + loaf sugar, some nutmeg, then mix 
y P ‘ of essence of lemon will impr it. 
7 puts ces of citron at the top. 
Many Spanish Puga—Put a quarter of a y 1 of butter, 
F water into a it til it boils 
in four tab! y Sur it well to. 
0 + = ixy of e¢ two ata 
f “i 5 1, and, with a ad tt-spoon, drop it into 
‘ 4 { Voiling clarified drippix or land 
H Cocoa-nut-Pudding— Grate a sx all ¢ Dut fine, mi 
- { it one quarter of s pound of butter, one quarter of 
H I DEI SR ER 
a I n.—Dr, Lan 
> Mr r 
ffectnal x 
j tipas 
1 wh 
, or by 
ediat 
: ‘ tifind teh n igar t very fine thickly 
} t ’ rit you put it again into the oven t complete the 
‘ that th ; baking pr 4 
‘ f nd r sme 
g Fi lain that they rien 
f a pt Gr ice ( 


ether 


378 FASHIONS 


ee 


Bread with Home-made Yeast.—Take seven pounds of flour 
two quarts of warm water, a Jarge tablespoonful of salt, and § 
halfa gill of yeast. Knead the dough well for halfan hour, 
ns much kneading makes the bread finer In } 


mu 


and whiter. 


the winter, set the bread in a warm place all night, and in : 


the morning it will be ready to bake, In the summer five } 
< hours, or even less, will suffice to rise the bread; but 3 
in the winter it takes, say from twelve to fourteen hours. 
If the bread is baked before it has properly risen, the bread 
will be quite uneatable. The baker will easily know when 
the dongh is fit to bake, by its sounding hollow, and being 


very spongy 


or 


Scotch Oatmeal Cakes—Put one pound of oatmeal ina be asin. 
Take one pint of boiling water, with half an ounce of salt 
butter or lard melted in it. Pour this, boiling, over the 
meal, stirring itas quickly as pe 
then turning it ont upon a board, upon which roll it until 3 
it isas thin as it will allow to hold together. TI 
out into the shape of round cakes, Place these fir 
griddle, to make them firm nd afterward toast them before 
the fire, alternately on each side, till they are quite dry and 
crisp. 


ble into a dough, and 


nm stamp it 


upon a 


To Muke Unfermented Cakes—Soak one pound of oatmeal 
for ten or twelve hours in one pint of sour buttermilk. 
Then rub one quarter of an ounce 
a little salt into one pound of flour, an 
meal. toll it out to any thickness 
moderate oven. 


ane 


of carbonate of soda, 
d mix with the out- 
s required, and bake in a 


Jumbles.—Take three quarters of a pound of flour, ha uf a} 
pound of butter, broken in pleces in the flour, half a pound 
of grated loaf sugar, a and two eggs, beaten; mix all together; 
divide into smiull portion 11 them out rather thicker thin 
a pipe, and turn into th 


e figure 8; dust them with a little 
sifted sugar, und bake, 


EANITARY AND TOILET. 
t in two pounds of 


acetic acid 


Aromatic Vinegar—Di 


y and the dried 


one ounce each of the dried tops of ros 
Hats iE an ounce euch of th 
for seven 
rea and filter it through paper. 
nkling through apartments, du 


ied flowers of 


on expr 


re- 


vinegar, for s ep 


yalence of fevers or any contagious co x 
thus:—Take of common vine y qua 
cient quantity of powere ed chalk with it 
acidity 5 
white powder in the sun, ot by the fire, 


to des 


let it subside, and, pouring off the 1 


dry, put it into a stone ves +1, and pour upon it 
acid, as long as white fumes continue to ascend. 
To Cure Burns.—By laying a piece of charcoal on @ bur 


aving the ch 


the pain subsides immediately. By 1 
one hour the wound is healed, as has 1 
The remedy is chi 


1 dem 


ons. 


yp and & 


severitl occ 


tinly deserves a trial. 


To Remove Orange Spots or Mud Stain 
any Black Goods.—Wet the spots with pure *p 
horn, and Jay in the sun. Continue the proce 
object is accomplished. 

» Cure a Wart 
yply it as a poultice five or six nights. 


pe a carrot fine, and mix with salt, 


and af 
HOUSEHOLD. 
Wallg—A method 
sts, in the first plac 
loose dirt upon them, by m 


White 
vhitening smoked walls con: 
bing off all the bla 
broom, and then washing them down with a strong 80 
afterward removed by means of water, to t 


sid hus been added. When th 


¢ 


ing Smoked of cleaning 
of rub- 


sofa 


ar 


da lye, { 
which Js to b 
which a little hydrochloric 
thin coating of lime, with the addition o 
is to be applied. After this has becc 
lls are to be coated with a solution of } 
H 


wit a 


solution of al 


re dry, 


punt 


perfectly dry, the wa 
glue and chalk. 


a ren PALA 


MAY. 


FOR 


eee 


¢ Benzine—We beg to caution our re aders 


Danger in the Use ¢ 
ng the liquid called be 
nd stains from cloth peg in 


ne, which is employed 


against usit 
} so freely for removing grease 
proximity with flame. A very 
doing irreparable mischief. The contents of 
» phial, if overturned and vaporized, would render tl 


small quantity is cap 
a four-ounc’ 


nmoderate-sized room explosive; and, if ignited, 

family might be eerious! sly burned, or lose thi 

It should never be used in the vicinity of fis nd it is 
important to remember, that through the me e 


escaping vapor, flame will leap to it t 


ine is often sold under 
article proc 


everal feet. 
nume 


ser 


iat 
ie 


‘ 


{ for removing oil or grease » from fabrics 


ured fr 


$ with the utmost co n 
} and at a distance from the fire. 
$ 2 Get Rid of Flic 
} Mix together one part of bis 
es ar, and four of creani; set it where 
i 

apron-front is 


ruffles; below this 
} velvet of a darker shade of br 
§ attaches the front to the bach 


r 


ALK 


ASHIONS FOR 
or Hs 


sG-Di 


much wrink 


Tic. .—W 


are fuur oth 


trimmed with two rufiles 
Asquare tunic, trimmed with 
falls tothese rufiles. The | 
juan at the back, is open at th 
velvet and he nille frin 
si ta with o white f 
1G, 1.—Hovsr-Des 
med with one deep ruff! 
black lace, and bias 1 
i Director 
ornament ith Inr 
} the buck, pointed in fror 
} the sli trimme: 
E-D 
cut, 


$ 
: 
bg 


an 


is in the 


1 butt 


ves i 
3. 11.—IHov 


skirt is 


z 


, mitch deeper and fuller 


a full, wide ruch 
back. Th 
1 bacl 


t 


ad hips, wher 
Ik of the 
ru 


ti 


mie color tr 
ry.— WALKING- 
silk. The 


lue 


ed down the front with ¢ 


felt hi 


hi 
tunk 


The 
moth 


f-pearl buck] 
pear 


necked dress, The 


oe ee 


FASHIONS 
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